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THE POLITICIAN’S HOLIDAY. 
By T. H. 8. Escorrv. 





‘Yesterpay ?’ is the question which a poetess of the period has 
placed in the lips of an imaginary swallow winging its flight from 
England, and regretfully meditating on its enjoyable sojourn in this 
western isle, ‘What is the use of yesterday?’ The same inquiry 
may suggest itself to no inconsiderable proportion of human beings 
at the close of the holiday period of the year. The recess is 
over for politician, lawyer, man of business. What has the annual 
vacation brought, and what has it left ? There will be as many 
kinds of answers as there are conditions of men; and the typical 
response now selected shall be that which the member of Parliament 
may give. He left England when the House was sitting at West- 
minster ; he comes back to find that it is sitting throughout the whole 
kingdom. The interval which separates the parliamentary from the 
extra-parliamentary session is of barely six weeks’ duration; and the 
politician who would establish a hold over the minds of his country- 
men must show himself quite as active in the latter as in the former. 
Modern effort and energy have improved the possibility of rest off 
the face of the earth. The holiday-maker of our time can no more 
escape the dogging pursuit of postal communication and electricity 
than the horseman can dismount black Care from his steed. True 
as this always is of the member of Parliament, it has a special 
pertinence when the Parliament of which he is a member is draw- 
ing towards the natural term of its existence. Rivals in the affec- 
bons of his constituents may present themselves at any moment. He 
himself has fought and won the borough on the strength of beer and 
Bible. But there may be a strong Rechabite residuum among the 
électors, and the news is flashed to him that a stealthy foe is endea- 


Vouring to supplant him by raising the cry of tea and testament. 
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He hurries back in obedience to the advice of his local agent, delivers 
a stirring address, and retires to finish his holiday with what appetite 
he can. It may be that with the purpose of securing for himself 
absolute and unbroken tranquillity he has taken a long Sea-Voyage, 
and placed himself for weeks together beyond the reach of epistolary 
assaults. But this procedure, when the echoes that herald the 
approach of a dissolution are in the air, is but the policy of the 
ostrich. There is a pretty pile of letters and telegrams waiting the 
honourable member at his London house, or handed to him by the 
hall-porter at the club on his return. He has a little business to 
transact in town, but even this he leaves unfinished to rush off to 
the borough of his choice, and he has no sooner arrived at the local 
station than his vision is met by huge posters, announcing that 
Jacob Jones, Esq., Q.C., will address a meeting of the electors that 
evening in the town-hall. 

There is some satisfaction in being, under such circumstances ag 
these, the representative of a borough of large dimensions, or ofa 
county. Small electorates frequently show themselves given to 
that sort of petty despotism which pleases little women. They let 
their member have his own way in all questions of the first order of 
political importance. He may be imperially minded or not, just 
as he wishes; but in minor matters he must conform to the wishes of 
his constituents. He may vote for sending the Grand Turk to limbo, 
or he may do his best to embroil us with the Emperor of All the 
Russias. He may add to or curtail the foreign dominions of Great 
Britain as best pleases him. But if it comes to a question whether 
a particular crotchet or fad is to be advocated in the House of 
Commons, then Little Peddlington expects its member to do his 
duty, and he must place himself at the disposal of Little Peddlington 
whenever that interesting spot wishes to see him. If there isa 
local society which desires to hold a festival, he must be ready to 
travel to his constituents post-haste. Ifthere is a subscription to 
be organised for some local purpose, he must be swift to head it 
with a munificent donation. He must be careful not to make ene- 
mies; and if he is asked by a tradesman, in an hour of jollity or 
collapse, for the loan of any little sum between five pounds and ten 
shillings, it is seldom easy safely to refuse. He must pick his 
way adroitly between conflicting powers and opinions. Agricultural 
and commercial interests may meet within the limits of his borough, 
and he must do his best to please both, and estrange neither in the 
House of Commons. The place is a perfect hotbed of ecclesiastical 
heartburning and strife. There are High Churchmen, Low Chureb- 
men, and Nonconformists—all of them, perhaps, equally powerful. 
He must build a temple for one sect, attend the shrine of another, 
and subscribe to the institutions of a third. The elective legislator 
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who is returned to Parliament bya considerable city, or an important 
division of an extensive county, is, for the most part, free from such 
vexatious irritations as these. In the former case he will be com- 
mitted to his constituents on all great questions of policy; but in 
details he will be free to act for himself. He will not be expected 
to assist local interests so lavishly with his purse, or to undertake 
so many journeys, at possibly inconvenient moments, on frivolous 

etexts. The county member, who has a tolerably long purse at 
his disposal, is the freest of all parliamentary agents. He may go 
away for his holiday, stay away as long as he likes, and return with 
a happy conviction that he will be as he was when he left—abso- 
lutely master of the position. A rival candidate cannot be sprung 
upon a county like a thief in the night. The selection ofa duly 
qualified candidate is itself a triumph of arduous organisation. 
There are not only many interests to be consulted and mutually 
adjusted, there are many personal and family considerations to be 
settled. The cost of a county contest is often enormous, and men of 
straw will not be raised to vex the spirit of him who is happy in 
possession. 

The senator of this sort can contemplate the end of the parlia- 
mentary recess with perfect equanimity. The harvest has been: 
bad; the farmers are grumbling: but then we are getting accus- 
tomed to bad harvests; and as for the swains, have they not 
systematically ignored their happiness, and shown themselves a 
querulous race since the days of Virgil? The life of the county 
member may thus often be, if he cares that it should be so, a per- 
petual holiday from one end of the year to the other. He there- 
fore may be omitted from our calculation. What is the holiday 
of the politician who has not the good fortune to be a knight of the 
shire? The conventional idea is that no sooner has the Queen’s 
Speech been read than the occupants of the Ministerial and Opposi- 
tion benches in the House of Commons rush off with one accord, 
like liberated schoolboys. Hats are thrown up in the air; work is. 
at an end; there is a prospect of three or four months’ pure 
unqualified play. By a happy arrangement on the part of Provi- 
dence, Parliament is no sooner prorogued than the grouse proclaim 
that they are ready to be killed; and if there are no grouse worth 
speaking of the easy breezy luxury of the shooting-box is always 
accessible, and the perfume of heather and gorse is equally sweet 
upon the highlands. Then there is the pilgrimage of the pleasure 
resorts of the Continent to be made, and all the seas and oceans on 
ne surface of this planet tempt the yachtsman to launch upon them 
1 craft Which is, in its way, a floating palace. Such is the ima- 
—_ picture ; what is the reality ? There are some persons—and 
not only some, but a good many—whose lives, from year to year, 
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know no such thing as a long vacation. Perhaps they leave. Lop. 
don, supposing that to be the scene of their regular toils, for g 
season; but whether in London or out of it they are equally occu. 
pied. Ofthe many people in the world of whom this holds good, 
it does so eminently of the English politician. 

Holidays and wealth are sometimes supposed to go together, 
but it is the very fact that the House of Commons is one of the 
wealthiest assemblages in the world which precludes the idea of 
holiday to a great number of its members. Some of these gentle. 
men are the partners in large commercial concerns. Far away in 
the north are whole villages peopled by men and women to whom 
their enterprise gives occupation. The administrative responsibility 
thus imposed upon them is always present. It is with extreme 
difficulty that, during six months of the year, they can snatch, with 
a few interruptions, time enough to attend to the business of their 
constituents at Westminster. For the remainder, they have to 
devote themselves to the colossal business which is the grand object 
of their lives. They have to be making up for what is, from one 
point of view, lost time during a good half of the year. Or, if ow 
ideal senator is not occupied with commercial cares, he is, perhaps, 
an active agriculturist. He is an extensive landed proprietor, but 
he takes .a personal interest in the improvement of the soil and in 
the breeding of stock. There are model farms whose economy has 
been too long neglected. Pendent opera interrupta, and the parlia- 
mentary session is but an interlude in the industrious round of his 
life. Everything seems to show that politics in England are likely 
to be considered less and less of a profession in themselves. The 
men whom the constituencies return to Parliament are, to an increas- 
ing extent, men identified with them by commercial ties. There 
are sO many opportunities nowadays of exercising political influence 
without the trouble and expense of a seat in Parliament, that there 
is gradually being established a species of formidable rivalry to 
Parliament. 

Yet the professional politician, the man who with many circun- 
stances in his favour goes into Parliament determined to make a name, 
and adopts the life as a career in good earnest, is not extinct. For 
him least of all has the past recess been an interval of golden leisure 
and of pleasant dalliance with idle delights. The House was no soone! 
up than he went down to the borough which he represents and cot- 
ferred long and anxiously with the local leaders of his party. Scarcely 
had these entered upon their deliberations when there commenced to 
pour in upon them a steady flow of communications from outside. 
The political connection in question is doing its utmost to organise 
itself, and demonstrations are to be arranged at different points in 

the country during the next three months. A good fortnight is occu: 
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‘od with the settlement of these plans. Then, if the atmosphere of 
the local political life happens to be at all keen, jealousies, heart- 
burnings, and quarrels are sure to spring up. These must be allayed, 
and there is need of as much patient and adroit diplomacy as if the 
representatives of nations were drawing up a treaty of amity and 
alliance. For London, though the centre, is not the only scene of 
English political life. Local self-government has given us many 
boons; amongst others, it has stirred the sense of corporate exist- 
ence in municipalities, and has converted every town council into a 
miniature House of Commons. During the session there is but little 
time to bestow on these provincial chambers of debate and the 
issues they involve ; but no sooner has the Queen’s Speech been read 
than the jaded representative finds it impossible to ignore their claims. 
Some brief pause in the yearly round of political labour may indeed 
be secured. After the preparations for the autumn campaign have 
been made, a short trip to the Continent may be practicable ; both 
as to length and quality, it will be strictly limited. 

But it may be that the politician of the period has a soul above 
such grovelling matters as these. To him the philosophy of history 
and the march of human progress are first, and the mere arrange- 
ments of party very secondary, considerations. He has adopted 
statesmanship as the business of existence, and when the recess comes 
he straightway hastens abroad for the purpose of studying foreign 
systems of government. The observant and itinerant politician may, 
it is only fair to say, be something of an impostor. He may have 
taken up some department of policy as his hobby, and he may really 
be utilising it only as a help to notoriety. By degrees he puts a 
girdle round the habitable world. One year he spends the entire 
long vacation in Europe ; the next he devotes all the months between 
August and February to the observation of the institutions and cus- 
toms of the great American Republic. In his own country he does 
not perhaps receive as a political prophet the honour to which he 
1s entitled. Abroad he is hailed as the representative of a great 
cause, the visible embodiment of an aggregate of noble principles. 
In the far west of the Transatlantic Continent he is entertained at 
elaborate banquets, and the enterprising journalists of the New World 
duly interview him, and record his utterances upon the science of 
government in general, and government as it exists in the United 
States in particular, in their somewhat dingy broadsheets. He is 
almost as much astonished at the cordiality of his welcome as 
was Martin Chuzzlewit at the persistency with which the recep- 
tion that he had never sought to hold was attended. In reality 
all this means an exceedingly agreeable holiday trip. The hon- 
ourable gentleman will return with some delightful memories of the 
distinguished hospitality he has received; some good stories, racy 
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of the sort, which will be duly narrated in Captain Gosset’s room next 
session; and some excellent recipes for soup, of Californian origin, 
Whether the good and great cause, of which he is the genial cham. 
pion, will have been materially advanced, is a different question. Hg 
will have had interviews with Transatlantic statesmen of eminence 
and influence, and may have received from them a large number of 
rigidly conditional promises. Buta good deal more will, as a matter 
of fact, have been done in the way of the consumption of canvag. 
back ducks than in arranging the skeleton drafts of parchment 
treaties. 

Mr. Gladstone is the type of modern statesman who leaves his mark 
in indelible characters upon his age. The member of Parliament who 
has resolved in the fulness of time to be a Minister is aware that the 
old order of things under which languidly fitful energy was enough to 
compass the ends of ambition has passed away. Mr. Gladstone allows 
himself change of scene and new modes of activity, but not cessation 
from toil. He composes treatises on the Homeric astronomy at 
Hawarden ; and he cannot pay a flying visit to Italy without taking 
a leading part in the movement for universal disarmament. His 
passion for tree-felling is symbolical, not only of the indefatigable 
vehemence of the man, but of the spirit of the time in which 
we live. Pitt was a tolerably assiduous worker, but when ‘the 
pilot who weathered the storm’ retired to Deal, and cast his eye 
upon the waters of the Channel, across which he had driven 
the tide of invasion, he liked to drink his port in tranquillity. 
Bolingbroke, in whom we have been told to recognise the proto- 
type of Pitt, loved to lie at Dawley when the days of the parlia- 
mentary recess had come, if not actually like Little Boy Blue, 
‘under a haycock fast asleep,’ between the haycocks in a state of 
absolute vacuity. Sir William Temple was fond of budding his 
roses; and the present Prime Minister of England is said to have 
the same taste, and to pride himself on his capacity for sauntering, 
spud in hand, hour after hour through the garden-walks of Hughen- 
den. But the energy of the politician who means to succeed to- 
day ought to be so consuming, that no pastime requiring a less 
strenuous exhibition of energy than a heroic feat of arboricide 
satisfies him even as a pastime. He may have his Tusculum, 
whither he retires for weeks together. But he must take with him 
to its tranquil recesses a perfect library of Blue-books and several 
huge packing-cases full of statistics. 

Even if the ambitious senator moves about from place to place 
continuously upon the Continent of Europe, or anywhere else on the 
surface of the habitable globe, it does not follow that he is the less 
intensely occupied. He gets change of scene, and that is all. But 
he is travelling for a purpose. He is the Ulysses of our modert 
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litical system, only he is a wanderer, not from compulsion, but 
from choice. He may, indeed, carry this too far, or, more correctly 
ing, he may fail to utilise this immense mass of variously 
acquired knowledge to the right effect. He may have inspected 
with his own eyes the working of every variety of political Constitu- 
tion, from that of the Empire of Mexico to the Khanates of Tar- 
He may know something of most of the languages which are 
spoken under heaven, and may have dipped into literatures which 
they respectively enshrine. But if he perpetually brandishes this 
knowledge before the eyes of men; if he never permits them to 
escape from the atmosphere of his omniscience ; if he cannot choose 
but insinuate an idea of his superiority into the minds of friends and 
foes, —he might almost as well remain ignorant. To know things as 
a book is exactly what is not wanted in the member of the House 
of Commons who has made up his mind to rise. He must know 
them as a man of the world. Foreign politics, it is rightly said, are 
very little understood in England; and the elective legislator who 
can rightly estimate what is passing in other countries, and what 
are the secret agencies and hidden motives which result in historic 
events, has in his possession an instrument which he will surely 
be able to use for the ends of his own promotion. But he must 
seem to know less than he does; and he must be very careful to 
dispense his knowledge in small doses, putting out just as much 


as is wanted for, and is exactly relevant to, any particular occasion, 


and no more. 
Gentlemen who undertake to organise a special movement, or to 
conduct a particular agitation, or to whip up a certain cause, have 
no right to expect any holiday at all. Hibernian patriotism, when 
it is upon the stump, is at least as energetic as when it is occupied 
in the House of Commons; and when the object in view is to con- 
vert a minority into a majority by an elaborate system of political 
drill, there is far more work to be done than in getting a parlia- 
mentary Bill through Committee. Lastly, there is a class of politi- 
cans who ought indeed to have been mentioned before—her Majesty’s 
Ministers ; and if any of these have contrived to enjoy much rest in 
the present vacation, they must be almost equal to the discovery 
of the secret of extracting sunbeams from cucumbers. The public 
must understand that it is acquainted, through the newspapers, with 
only a comparatively small portion of the work which the members 
of the Government transact. They know that, on such and such a 
day, one right honourable gentleman will deliver an address ata great 
centre of mercantile and manufacturing industry, conclusively prov- 
ms that the present Cabinet is one of all the talents, and that the 
ous master-spirits which belong to it have touched nothing they 
Ave not adorned and that they have not conducted to triumph. 
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They read of splendid receptions prepared in honour of the holdex 
of office at different points throughout the country, and they ca 
conceive that the burden of honour is onerous. But the publi 
duties are really the lightest. The routine of office goes on steadily 
and laboriously, independent of the recess. The Minister himself 
may be at his seat in the country, or the announcement may 
appear in the daily journals that he is paying a round of visits, 
But there are six or seven hours’ hard work to be done daily never. 
theless. He may contrive to get a fair spell several times a week in 
his own or in his friend’s coverts. Yet, before that can be enjoyed, he 
will have spent several hours with his papers, will have considered 
documents of great importance, will have drafted despatches. Each 
day, too, there will arrive leather cases from the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall full of papers of all kinds. The toil of a public depart. 
ment of State is never ending, and if it is once permitted to fall 
seriously into arrears the outlook of accumulations seems hopeless, 
There are other things than these to occupy the Minister’s holiday, 
In order that he may transact the business of the nation, he must 
keep his majority in the House of Commons; and to do this, he 
must scan as closely the reports of the feeling of the country, 
which will reach him from every side, as a becalmed mariner watches 
the aspect of the heavens for the rising of a breeze. 
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GREENE FERNE FARM. 


By THz AutHor or ‘ THE GAMEKEEPER AT Home.’ 





VIII. A-Nuttina. 


‘ Ta1stLEDOWN for thoughts,’ said May Fisher, laughing, as she tried 
to seize the glossy balls floating by on the idle air of the lane. 

‘Thoughts are of little value, then,’ said Felix St. Bees. 

‘Except to the goldfinches,’ said Margaret ; ‘see how busy 
they are.’ 

It was a lovely afternoon: white fleecy clouds lingered in the 
upper atmosphere, so gauze-like in texture as scarcely to diminish 
the sun’s rays when they passed over. The golden mist of ripe 
September filled the hollows and hung over the distant ridges, soft- 
ening with haze the outlines of the hills. The fierce stress of mid- 
summer heat was gone, leaving instead a luxurious warmth that 
lured them into the fields. Margaret had succeeded in persuading 
old Andrew Fisher to let May returnto Greene Ferne. Rude as he 
was, Margaret’s beauty stirred the expiring spirit of gallantry, and 
he yielded. Although he would not let May go back at once in 
her company, he fixed a day for her return. Margaret explained 
to him that St. Bees did not need his money, having plenty; and 
the old man—prompted too by avarice—sent a gruff kind of apology, 
and asked Felix tocall again. Felix, however, had had his dignity 
upset by the blackthorn cudgel hurled at his head, and naturally 
waited awhile before repeating his visit. Geoffrey still stayed at 
Thorpe Hall, for the shooting now, and Valentine at Holyoak 
Cottage. They had all started that afternoon to go a-nutting in 
Thorpe Wood. 

The wood was approached by a winding thick-hedged lane. As 
they slowly advanced, a bevy of goldfinches went before them, rising 
from the thistles, for they love the seeds in the down, with a ‘ fink’ 
of remonstrance, settling again to start up once more, and finally, out 
of patience at the interruption, taking flight to the tall ash-trees, 
to wait till the intruders had passed on. 

__‘ We must have some sticks with crooks to pull the boughs down,’ 
said May, ‘or we shall not reach half the nuts. 

_ So the gentlemen took out their pocket-knives, and searched for 
Suitable sticks. Felix cut one of hazel, twice as long as himself; 
Valentine another of ash; Geoffrey carelessly slashed off the first 
willow-bough he came to, and trimmed it. 
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‘Yours will not do,’ said Margaret to him. 
too weak— it will split.’ 

‘Will mine answer ?’ asked Valentine, showing a stout piece of 
ash. 

‘Yes, that is tougher. Why don’t you get an ash, Geoffrey? 

‘TI shall trust in my first choice,’ said Geoffrey, just a triff 
annoyed even by so slight a matter; for when men’s minds ap 
strung with love and jealousy the least thing nettles them. 

‘I think it will do,’ said May, anxious to smooth it over. 

As they went on down the lane the blackbirds every now and they 
sprang from the bushes with a loud cry ; the song-thrushes, less wild, 
sat on the spray till they came close. Stray blue butterflies wandered 
wonderingly in and out, with a dainty tripping flight—wonderingly, 
because they had but lately entered to the summer world, and found 
so much to see they could not stay long in one place. Bryony 
leaves, shaped like the shields of ancient Norman knights, trailed 
pale-buff scarf across the bushes. Bryony berries, some red and 
some a metallic shining green, clustered in grape-like bunches, 
Blackberries ripening ; haws reddening on the thorn ; yellow fronds 
of brake-fern on the tall stems rising beside the brambles. No 
sound save the dry grasshoppers singing in the grass, and leaping 
before their footsteps ; and the robin’s plaintive notes from the ash, 
So they went on and into the silence of the wood. The soft warmth 
brooded over it—the winds were still. High up in the beeches spots 
of red gold were widening slowly, and the acorns showed thickly on 
the oaks. Then past narrow ‘ drives,’ or tracks going through the 
woods, bounded on each side with endless walls of ashpoles with 
branches of pale green; carpeted with dark-green grass and darker 
moss luxuriating in the dank shade, and roofed with spreading oak- 
spray. These vistas seemed to lead into unknown depths of forest. 
They paused and looked down one, feeling an indefinite desire of 
exploration ; and as they looked in the silence a leaf fell, brown and 
tanned, with a trembling rustle, and they saw its brown oval dot 
the rank green grass, upon whose blades it was upborne. On again, 
and out into a broad glade, where the rabbits had been at play and 
raced to their hiding-places. Here were clumps of beeches brown 
with innumerable nuts; straight-grown Spanish chestnuts, with spiny 
green balls of fruit; knotted oaks; and tall limes, already yellow 
and filled by the sunshine with a hazy shimmer of colour. Over 
the glade a dome of deep-blue sky, and a warm loving sun, whose 
drowsy shadows lingered and moved slow. 

After a while they reached the hazel-bushes, acres upon acres of 
them ; tall straight rods, with tapering upturned branches, whose 
leaves fell in a shower when the stem was shaken. Nuts are the 
cunningest of fruit in their manner of growth: outwardly they show 
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fairly enough, especially bunches at an almost inac- 
t; when these are gathered, those who are not aware 
f the hazel naturally pass on, leaving at least twice as 
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een. The nuts grow under the bough in such a position 
ulling it down to reach a visible bunch, the very motion of 
the bough as it bends hides the rest beneath it. These will stay 
till they drop from the hoods, till, turning to a dark and polished 
brown, they fall rattling from branch to branch to the earth. There 

ain the dead brown leaves hide them by similarity of colour. So 
that, to thoroughly strip a hazel-bush requires a knowledge of the 


As for May, restless and ever in movement, glinting hither and 
thither like a sunbeam when the shadows of the branches dance in 
the breeze, she could never stay long enough to really search the 
She went from thicket to thicket, constantly finding one 
that bore more than that she had just left. This butterfly flight 
soon carried her away and hid her among the bushes, though her 
merry laugh came back in answer to Margaret’s call. Felix of course 
was with her. 

Like money-getting, nut-gathering grows upon the searcher. 
When pockets are full and baskets running over, and a heap on the 
handkerchief spread upon the ground, though the palate is weary 
with eating, and the arms with working held high above the head, 


boughs. 


yet still the avarice increases. 


So Margaret gathered and gathered, 


and laughed and chatted, and stood on tiptoe, and enjoyed the 
Her hat had fallen back almost upon her shoulder, 
the impudent snatches of the branches loosened her hair, and. the 
fierce caress of the briars tore her skirt. Her cheek was flushed 
with the bloom of pure young blood put swiftly in motion by the 
The gray eyes sparkled, and as she raised her hand the 
sleeve dropped and gave a glimpse of the white polished wrist glow- 


gipsying. 


labour. 


ing among the leaves. 


gave another charm to her beauty. 
that the sunbeams glisten, not on the smooth still flow. She felt 
along the boughs for the cluster, for what the eyes may miss the 
hand will often discover ; she let the boughs spring up a little way 
without quite releasing them, to look a second time underneath 
before quitting hold. The heap of nuts grew larger every moment. 

Valentine and Geoffrey were there, helping to pull the boughs 


within reach for her. 


The excitement, the abandon of the moment, 


It is where the river ripples 


Without a thought of evil, the very bright- 


ness, the carelessness of her enjoyment, raised to a bitter height the 
smouldering jealousy between them. 


turned towards 


he in his rising anger could not see. 


smile only, though seemingly as bright ; yet he, eager for a sign, 


The smile upon her face when 


Geoffrey had the inspiration of love behind it, which 


Towards Valentine it was a 
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interpreted it as something more. She knew that they had beg 
the dearest friends, and in her innocence never dreamed that a smi, 
or a glance could play such havoc with that friendship. Her hey 
she knew was Geoffrey’s—it was the very knowledge of his love thy 
made her so happy that day. But under the nut-tree, and th 
laugh, and the sunshine, fierce passions were stirring in their hearts 
Both were watching eagerly for a chance of speaking to her privately: & 
Valentine, to say words that had long been as it were upon his lip, § 
to ask her to accept him; Geoffrey, full of reproaches, and yet with 
a guilty sense of lacking trust. When the great bush was strippej 
to the uttermost as it seemed, Margaret stood back a little distane 
to view it the better, and see that not one nut had escaped. 

‘Ah,’ she cried, pointing to the topmost bough, ‘I can see, 
splendid cluster. Look, Valentine, there must be five or six nutsin 
one bunch.’ There was a fine and tempting cluster where she 
pointed, the sunlight shining on it, and one side of the nuts 
rosy, as if ripened more towards the beams. Geoffrey ran to the 
bush and seized the strong hazel high up with his willow crook, 
It was an exceptionally large nut-tree stick, stiff and tall, and 
scarcely yielded to his first attempt. 

‘ Pull gently,’ said Margaret, all intent, ‘ or you will shake them 
out, and perhaps lose them.’ 

‘Can you reach them now ?’ he asked; for as the bough came 
down he could not see well, being under it. 

‘Yes; I’ve got them. O!’ 

For, as the tips of her fingers touched the nuts, there was the 
sound of splitting wood, and the cluster flew up to its original 
height. Geoffrey’s willow crook had broken, as she had said it 
would. 

‘Here are some,’ said Valentine, just behind ; secretly glad at 
Geoffrey’s failure. He had gone to an adjacent bush and crookeda 
laden bough down with his tough ash stick. Margaret turned to 
go there. Instantly Geoffrey, angry and jealous, sprang at the 
hazel pole that had baffled him, seized it as far up as possible, 
and hung with all his weight. It bent; he put his foot against the 
stole, and with all his great strength wrenched the bough from its 
juncture. With a loud crack it parted and fell at her feet. 

‘Now take them,’ he said savagely. But the force of the fall 
had shaken the nuts out and scattered them afar, lost among the 
grass and leaves. 

‘What a pity! The bough is spoilt too,’ said Margaret. ‘ Why 
don’t you cut a crook like Valentine’s?’ She went towards Valet 
tine’s bush, somewhat surprised at the vehemence of Geofirey’s 
- manner. 


Geoffrey took his knife and ran into the bushes to cut anothet 
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rdly had he disappeared in the thickets when he called 


crook. Ha 


. a Margaret! I have found your glove—you dropped it.’ 


She went towards the voice; the moment she came near he 


grasped both her hands tightly. There was no glove, it was a ruse 


to speak to her. . rac 
‘You seem to prefer his society to mine,’ he said, in a low hard 


sai What do you mean?’ Her glance and surprised expression 
reproached him for his harshness. He hated himself for his next 
words, and yet he uttered them; jealousy is cruel, and drove him 
on even against his better mind. 

‘I mean that you play double—first with me and then with 
him.’ 

Now this was not only positively untrue, but in the worst pos- 
sible taste; had he been cool he would never have said it; as it was 
he instantly repented. She stood before him silent, all the blood 
gone from her cheek in the extremity of her indignation, unable to 
speak. Then she drew her hands away, and her breath came in 
short quick sobs. 

‘No, no, I did not mean it.’ He tried to take her hand again, 
but she fled swiftly among the brake fern and the thickets seeking 
May. He stood bewildered at his own folly; then his anger was 
redoubled against Valentine instead of against himself. A minute 
or two afterwards he heard a slight cry, as if caused by pain, and 
immediately went towards it, but in a dazed kind of way. Valen- 
tine was swifter. 

As Margaret ran between the bramble-bushes and the nut- 
tree stoles, winding round the tangled masses of fern, and increas- 
ing her pace as the full significance of Geoffrey’s insinuation became 
apparent to her, she was heedless of her footsteps, and so caught 
her foot in a trailing bine of honeysuckle, and fell on one knee. In 
falling she instinctively grasped at the nearest bough, and thereby 
did the mischief; for a briar was twisted round it, and a great 
hooked thorn ran deep into her thumb. The sharp sudden pain 
caused her cry. Valentine was at her side in a moment. He saw 
the thorn, which had broken away from the briar and was fixed in 
the wound. 

as am so sorry,’ he said. ‘ Let me take it out.’ 

_A tiny red globule of blood oozed from the white and polished 

» Contrasting so sweetly in colour that he actually paused half a 
second to admire before he drew it. 

‘ Quick, please,’ she said. 

e drew it tenderly, and another larger crimson drop welled up 
and stood on the delicate white thumb. 
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‘It is out.’ iy 

‘You are sure the point is not left in ?’ Lod iy 

He bent over to examine more carefully. The sunbeams’ it 
her beautiful hand; temptation overcame him and he kissed it; a 
the crimson drop stained his lip. 

‘Sir!’ She angrily snatched it away. At the same moren 
she saw Geoffrey looking through the parted bushes behind V — 
who did not know he was so near. 

‘A moment!’ cried Valentine, in the flood of his _passiog, 
‘Listen. I love—’ 

But she rushed from him. Valentine followed her. Geofirey 
let the bushes come together, and Valentine did not see’ him: 
Margaret went towards May’s merry laugh, which she could hea 
not far off. 

‘May! May!’ 

‘Here I am—by the oak.’ 

Then Felix, knowing his téte-d-téte with May was almost at ap 
end, snatched a kiss. 

‘I will go up to the mill again,’ said he. ‘I will succeed this 
time.’ 

‘ Beware of the blackthorn,’ laughed May, and was very inno- 
cently engaged looking at a sprig of oak with three young acorns on 
it when Margaret came. 

‘Tam glad I have found you.’ 

‘ You have torn your sleeve !’ 

‘In the briars—see my thumb.’ 

‘ Aphrodite has pricked her hand instead of her foot this time,’ 
said Felix. ‘We shall see a new flower in the spring. Let me 
bind it up ?’ and he wrapped May’s handkerchief round it. Then 
Geoffrey and Valentine came, apart and yet together. 

‘T think it is time to return home,’ said May, guessing at once 
from the expression of their faces and Margaret’s manner that 
something was wrong. 

‘Yes, I think so too,’ said Margaret. ‘We have plenty of 
nuts.’ 

The joy of the day was over; so easily can a few jarring words 
cloud the loveliest sky and darken the sweetest landscape. They 
left the wood and returned to Greene Ferne. As they approached 
the house a labouring man advanced and spoke to Margaret. 

‘ Be this yourn, miss?’ he said, and offered her the lost earring. 
‘I found un on the Down by the Cave, as you and measter here’ 
(looking at Geoffrey), ‘ thuck night—’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ said Margaret, in confusion, for the night 
adventure had been carefully kept secret from all but Mrs. Estcoutt: 
‘I will come to you in a moment.’ 
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Valentine heard the man's words, and noted his reference to 
Geoffrey. Instantly his jealousy was aroused—here was something 
secret. What had they to do with the Cave at night? Nor was 
Margaret’s halting explanation, that she had dropped it while riding, 
satisfactory to him. Altogether the situation was constrained. 
Both Valentine and Geoffrey stayed at the house as late as they 
could purposely, but neither found an opportunity of speaking alone 
with Margaret. When they left Greene Ferne the two old friends 
at once took different roads. 

Valentine, walking through the village, ascended a slight hill, 
and overtook an old woman of the working class, who was groaning 
and mumbling to herself, and bent almost double under a large 
bundle of gleanings on her shoulder, and a heavy basket in her 
hand. As he came up, he good-naturedly took the basket to relieve 
her, and accommodated his pace to hers. 

‘You seem to have a heavy load,’ he said. In the dusk the 
old hag either did not recognise him, or perhaps did not care if 
she did. 

‘I ain’t got half a bundle,’ she grunted. ‘Thaay won’t let a 
pore old body glean when a-can’t rip.’ 

‘Well, it’s beautiful weather for the harvest.’ 

‘Aw, eez—the het [heat] makes um giddy; our ould Bill fell 
down; the gearden be a-spoiling for rain.’ 

‘The farmers pay good wages now, don’t they ?’ 

‘Um pays what um be obliged to.’ 

‘You have a good landlord here—Squire Thorpe.’ 

‘He! Drotted ould skinvlint! You go and look at thaay cot- 
tages: thaay be his’n. The rain comes drough the thatch, and 
he won't mend it. I be forced to put a umberella auver my bed 
nights when it rains.’ 

‘At all events, the farmers like him.’ 

‘Doum? Never heard say zo. His rabbits yeats their crops 
like a flock of sheep.’ 

‘The vicar—Mr. Basil—is kind to the poor, is he not?’ asked 
Valentine, forgetting for the moment his own ill-temper in the old 
woman's bitterness and abuse of everybody and everything. He 
was most surprised at her venomous spite against the squire, who 
he knew was of a kindly disposition. She perfectly hissed at the 
mention of the vicar. 

‘Our paason! ould varmint—a’ gives all the coals and blankets 
at Christmas to thaay as goes to church, and narn to thaay as be 


chapel-volk. What have he done with the widders’ money, I wants 
to knaw ?” 


"What money was that ?’ 
Why, that as was left to us widders of this yer parish for ever : 
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you med see it stuck up in the chancel. I never seed none of it 
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nor anybody else as ever I heard tell on.’ 

‘But you get wine and luxuries, no doubt, when ill ?’ 

‘A vine lot: it bean’t for such as we.’ 

‘You seem to have some industrious people in the village, hoy. 
ever: now, that little grocer’s shop where they sell—’ 

‘You means Betsy Warren, what sells tobacco and snuff anj 
lollipops and whipcord. Her buys hares and birds from the poacher 
—her will get notice to quit zum o’ these yer days.’ 

‘But the blacksmith works hard. I always hear his hamme 
when I go by.’ 

‘What—he! The justices fined he a pound a bit ago for fight. 
ing Mathew the cobbler. Mathew lives with Thompson’s wife— 
he as was transported for firing Farmer Ruck’s rick-barken. That 
be a vine thing—her be as bad as he.’ 

‘The new school will set you to rights.’ 

‘Aw, will a’? The schoolmaster kissed one of the wenches, 
and got sent away; but them Timothy wenches bean’t no better 
than um should be.’ 

‘Who's Timothy ?’ 

‘Doan’t you knaw ould Timothy? He be a mower—a’ wil 
drink dree gallons a’ day. That young Sam’! lodges with he: he 
be a shepherd, a’ be a new chap. I doan’t knaw much about he, 
but I’ve hearn as a’ had six weeks for stealing lambs.’ 

‘H’m!’ said Valentine, smiling. ‘They all seem a bad lot.’ 

‘Zo um be.’ 

‘But surely Mrs. Estcourt is good to the poor: you don’t know 
anything against her ?’ 

‘Aw, doan’t I? What be her daughter up to? What war her 
a-doing on the Down thuck night with thuck gurt lanky chap from 
the squire’s as goes arter her? Mebbe you knaws un.’ 

‘When was it ?’ asked Valentine, with sudden interest, all his 
annoyance and bitterness returning. ‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Miss Margaret—a vine miss she be; zo grand. Lord, I minds 
when farmers’ daughters was Molly and Marjory, and no vine Miss 
about it. That ould Jane, the housekeeper at Fisher’s—war’n you 
knaws her ?—her tould zum on um, and zum on um told Mathev, 
as tould Betsy, as tould I.’ 

‘Told what ?’ sharply. 

‘What I ses, to be zure. Miss and he wur out thegither a-maid 
bit thuck night. Tain’t no use caddling I—I can’t tell’ee no more. 
What, bean’t you going to carry that basket no furder ?” 

For as they reached the top of the hill, Valentine, angry n0W, 


handed it back to her; she barely took it, and made no sign of 
thanks. 
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ll give I a bit of snuff?’ she said. He gave her a 
Ps apa pricy swiftly, full of furious thoughts, the more s0 
becntae all these innuendoes afforded nothing by which an open 
quarrel could be fixed on Geoffrey. 

‘This is intolerable,’ he said to himself, ‘ that he should make 
Margaret a common talk among these people. What on earth did 
the old woman allude to, and how came that earring lost ? 

It was a pity that the Down adventure had been kept secret ; 
and yet it was natural enough that it should be. The old woman, 
as Valentine walked rapidly on in the dusk, put the shilling in her 
pocket, readjusted her burden, and tottered on, muttering to herself, 
‘The gurt chattering fool to come a’ hindering I!’ 


(To be continued.) 





SONNETS ON COLOURS. 
Buack. 


Deep, dense, and bitter; still as hopeless death ; 
Then growls of distant thunder; rain that pours, 
Lashing the dusty earth to sullen wars; 

And gasps and drawings-in of painful breath ; 

Deep groans, half-spoken, as from one who saith 
His last few words, ere out to farther shores 
He guides the bark that holds his present stores, 

Aye haunted by the future’s gruesome wraith. 

Then, in the silent watches of the gloom, 

We hear the grind of keel upon the rocks, 
And know he will return no more to land. 
The shadows gather in his empty room— 
A fog that dulls the sense to bitter shocks, 
As sinks the darkness o’er the wreck-strewn strand. 

















THE OXFORD UNION. 


By tHe Rieut Hon. E. H. Knatcuspuuit-Hvucessen, M.P. 


THE new debating hall of the Oxford Union Society (the first stop, 
of which was laid some time since by Sir Stafford Northcote) wa 
formally opened upon the night of Thursday, October 16, 1879, 
It had been intended to celebrate this interesting event by a bap. 
quet, at which Lord Winmarleigh was to have presided, as the oldegt 
living ex-president of the Union. The banquet would have probably 
been rendered a success, if for no other reason, by the popula. 
rity of its chairman, who, as Colonel Wilson Patten, was for many 
years one of the most respected members of the House of Commons, 
Indeed, the worst thing which, as a politician opponent, I have ty 
say against him is, that he has taken a title which it is absolutely 
impossible to pronounce with comfort to oneself, inasmuch as the 
penultimate and ante-penultimate syllables are always struggling in 
one’s mouth for the emphasis which only one can have at a time, 
and to which the claims of each are so equal that, personally, | 
always give it by turns. 

Unfortunately, Lord Winmarleigh has had an accident, and the 
hall has consequently been opened without the banquet, and the 
first debate has been duly held without the hallowing process of 
preliminary feast. The subject was one upon which it would have 
been extremely interesting to hear the speeches of the juvenile on: 
tors. The Hon. George Curzon, of Balliol College, moved : ‘ That the 
return of the Conservatives to power at the next general election is 
to be desired in the interests of the nation.’ Of course by ‘ Conser- 
vatives’ the mover intended to designate the existing Government, 
although I rather think that Lord Beaconsfield prefers the word 
‘Tory ;’ and as his party are in office at the present moment, it is 
probably their ‘ retention’ of power which Mr. Curzon desires, ant 
not their ‘ return’ after an interregnum during which their opponents 
should have held office. 

The debate, I hear, was of a spirited character, and the motid 
was carried by thirty-eight to twenty-seven, not a large majority 
a society wherein Tory politics have always been predominant. 
am not therefore, as a Liberal, disheartened by the result, as re 
gards the prospects of the coming general election. 

But the notice of this debate and of the opening of the new hil 
has set me thinking about the Oxford Union and its affairs, although 
it is now many years since I ceased to take part in them. Yet wis 
I once president of that far-famed society, and I think it may 
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interesting to recall some of the reminiscences connected with that 
gs not propose, on the one hand, to enter into a lengthy dis- 
sertation upon the comparative advantages or disadvantages of a uni- 
versity debating society, nor, on the other hand, to relate the early 
history of the Oxford Union, and trace it from its origin to the present 
time. All I intend to do is to give to the world—or such inhabitants 
thereof as may care to read them—my personal recollections of the 
Union in my Oxford days. Of course they will sound egotistical, 
because they relate to transactions in which I took an active part ; 
but for this I offer a preliminary apology ; and it is, after all, only 
by an individual example that readers can judge the general effect 
which the existence of a society of this kind may have upon under- 
graduate members of a university. 

The Union was the great object of my delight in my Oxford 
days, and I took a deep and constant interest in all its proceedings. 
I came into residence in Michaelmas Term 1847, and was elected a 
member of the Committee in Lent Term 1848, in the room of Mr. 
J. Pakington (Lord Hampton’s eldest son), resigned. The Com- 
mittee, with the president, treasurer, and secretary, formed practi- 
cally the government of the Union in those days (as it may be now); 
and I remained a member thereof during the whole period of my 
residence at Oxford, save during a temporary absence in 1849, on 
my return from which I was again elected upon a casual vacancy. 

The men who were associated with me in those days are, some of 
them, still ‘ to the fore ;’ but several, I fear, would not be inclined 
to serve in the same government with me to-day. The present 
Foreign Minister, for instance, then Lord Robert Cecil, might have 
his doubts upon the subject ; whilst Lord Beauchamp, then Mr. 
Lygon, would decidedly decline. 

George Ward Hunt was president when I came up, and the 
last debate which had taken place before his election was one emi- 
nently characteristic of the usual form of Union debates, wherein a 
direct negative was constantly moved by way of amendment to an 
original motion. Mr. Latham, of Brasenose, had moved: ‘ That of 
the three gentlemen nominated as candidates for the representa- 
tion of this University at the next election, Mr. Round, of Balliol, 
is the only one entitled to our confidence and support.’ To this, 
Mr. Tidman, of Lincoln, moved as an amendment to substitute the 
words ‘Mr. Gladstone, of Christchurch,’ for the words ‘ Mr. Round, 
of Balliol,’ which he carried by the substantial majority of forty-six 
to nine. Mr. Latham would probably scarcely hold the same opinion 
how, for he is the gentleman who contested Cheshire a few years 


*g0 as a Liberal candidate, and, if I mistake not, is somewhat of 
an admirer of Mr. Gladstone. 
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I hope, however, that it is no deadly sin to have altered ong, 
views since one was a stripling of nineteen or twenty. Otherwig 
I must be a grievous sinner; for I find my votes recorded in th 
Union proceedings in a sense very often diametrically opposed 
that in which I should have given them at any time within the lg 
seven-and-twenty years. I find my first oratorical effort directed jy 
support of a motion moved by Mr. Benson, of Christchurch : ‘ Thy 
the administration of justice by stipendiary magistrates, as oppose 
to country gentlemen, would be highly detrimental to the beg 
interests of the nation.’ The irony of fate, by the bye, afterwards 
placed the mover of this resolution in the position of a police ma. 
gistrate; but, as I say, my maiden effort was in support of his 
above-named proposition, which, after all, had much to be said ip 
its favour. , 

Next, I find myself upholding Mr. Latham’s views, that ‘ hoy. 
ever we may rejoice in the abdication of the late King of the Frengh, 
still we must anticipate the most serious evils, both for France and 
Europe, from the establishment of the Republic ;’ and a footnote 
records the important fact that ‘ Mr. Knatchbull, Magdalen, begged 
it to be understood that, in voting for the motion, he did not rejoice 
in the abdication of the late King of the French.’ I perceive, 
moreover, that I was in those days opposed to ‘ any considerable 
extension of the franchise,’ ‘the removal of Jewish disabilities,’ 
and various other Liberal measures which I am proud to have sup- 
ported in after life; but the crowning record of early aberration of 
(political) intellect I find in the account of the debate on November 
9, 1848, when ‘Mr. Knatchbull, Magdalen, moved: That the 
present Ministry [Lord John Russell’s] is incompetent to carry on 
the Government of the country ; and that it is only from a union 
of the Conservative party that we can expect an administration which 
shall possess the confidence of the nation.’ To this an amendment 
was moved by Mr. Bayly, Christchurch: ‘ That the conduct of Sr 
Robert Peel in deserting and continuing to oppose the country 
party entirely precludes the Tories from uniting with those who look 
up to him as a leader.’ This was lost by thirty-six to eleven; but 
the original motion only received twenty-three votes against twenty- 
four ; and was thus also defeated—entirely, as I well recollect, by the 
votes of ardent young Tories, who could not abide a union of the 
Conservative party which should include the hated ‘ Peelites.’ 

We discussed all kinds of questions, and had some animated 
debates. Here is a curious motion which formed our subject for one 
evening: ‘That Mr. Thackeray’s writings are not distinguished by 
any great ability, and their tendency is not good.’ This proposition 
was actually supported by twenty-one votes, but negatived by forty- 
one, to the credit of the Union. It will be seen that our motions 
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were of a very downright character, going to the root of the matter, 
and expressing our opinions in no equivocal language. I wonder 
whether the Lord Salisbury of to-day is prepared to support at this 
moment his proposition, as Lord Robert Cecil, in February 1849: 
‘That any endowment of the Romanist priesthood, or of any fo- 
nanist place of education, will prove an insuperable obstacle to 
the social or political improvement of Ireland.’ He also, about the 
same time, spoke in favour of a motion to the effect ‘ that the dissolu- 
tion of monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. was, politically 
speaking, a most injurious measure, and one which deserves our 
utmost condemnation.’ 

But perhaps the most striking instance of ‘ downright’ motions 
and amendments is to be found in the record of June 15, 1848. 
On that day Mr. Bedford, of B. N. C., moved: ‘ That the so-called 
glorious Revolution of 1688 was not a popular but an oligarchical 
measure, and has been the primary cause of the defects in the 
representation of this country.’ ‘Thereupon Mr. Portal, of Christ- 
church, moved as an amendment: ‘ That the Revolution of 1688, 
both in its principles and effects, was highly detrimental to the 
country ;’ and Mr. Knatchbull, Magdalen, moved, as another amend- 
ment: ‘That the Revolution of 1688 was indeed called for, and 
was so beneficial in its effects as well to deserve the name of 
“glorious.” ’ High Church Toryism triumphed, in the person of 
Mr. Portal, by the adoption of his views by twenty-four to twenty, 
so that the question was settled, and the claim of the Revolution 
to the title of ‘ glorious’ for ever annihilated by the wisdom of our 
embryo legislators. 

. Our debates used at that time to be carried on in Wyatt’s rooms, 
in ‘the High,’ and our rooms for ordinary club purposes were at 
Vincent’s, the bookseller’s, in the same street. By far the greatest 
debate we ever had was in the February of my last year of residence 
(1850), when Mr. Lygon, of Christchurch, moved: ‘ That the state 
of the nation imperatively requires a return to the principle of 
Protection.’ 

This debate lasted for three nights, that is to say, for three 
Thursdays (we always met on Thursday nights), and the principle of 
Protection was triumphantly carried by one hundred and two to thirty- 
ne, although the nation did not see fit to abandon Free-trade in 
consequence, Of course I supported Mr. Lygon energetically, not 
realising the fact that there i ‘principle’ i i a 

of iy ; at there is no ‘ principle involved in the matter 
decid tade and Protection ; but that the very material truth which 
cl ‘ the Policy of the nation is that the consumers of food are in 
ae — over the producers thereof, and that therefore the 
which me 1ch gives cheap food to the former must prevail over that 

y confer a benefit on the latter. 
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The great feature of this debate was that we ardent Prote. 
tionists were so proud of our speeches and of our victory that yw 
determined to immortalise the one by printing and publishing th 
other. Old Vincent undertook to do this in the pages of the Oxzfor 
Herald; but I find it recorded in a diary which I kept in those day, 
that, a few days afterwards, he sent me a message, to convey the 
melancholy intelligence that ‘ the Vice-Chancellor would not pernj 
the publication of the Union debates.’ 

This was dreadful news. But I made Vincent wait upon the 
Vice-Chancellor at once, represent the expense to which he had 
already gone, and humbly beg permission to publish the thing, 
‘just this once,’ in some shape or other. Fortunately, the Vice. 
Chancellor was ‘a good Conservative.’ I tremble to think what 
his decision might have been if the debate had been one upon some 
subject in which Liberalism had shone forth conspicuously and 
gained a great victory; but such was not the case, and he relented, 
Our proceedings were published in the form of a pamphlet, which] 
have before me at the present moment. They occupy twenty. 
one closely-printed pages; and the speakers whose effusions are 
therein chronicled are—on the side of Protection—Mr. Lygon, Mr. 
Venables (Exeter), Lord R. Cecil and Mr. Portal (Christchurch), 
Mr. Fitzgerald (University), Mr. Howard (Lincoln), Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen (Magdalen), and Lord Ingestre (Merton). On the Free- 
trade side the orators were more numerous: Mr. Shirley (Wadham), 
Mr. Pearson (Oriel), Mr. Congreve (Wadham), Mr. Lomer (Oriel), 
Mr. Johnstone (Exeter), Mr. Whateley (Christchurch), Mr. Murny- 
Smith (Oriel), Mr. Strong (Christchurch), Mr. Plumptre (University), 
and Mr. Austin (Exeter), all vainly endeavoured to inculcate Free: 
trade doctrines upon the stubborn and unyielding phalanx of Pro- 
tectionists against whom they had to contend. 

I grieve to say that my own harangue occupies the largest space 
of any, viz. seven columns (Mr. Fitzgerald coming next with five); 
and I perceive that I concluded with a delightful peroration, 2 
which I exhorted every one present to assist in restoring Protec 
tion—‘ remembering and believing that, whatever may be the result, 
if we succeed—as, firmly relying on the truth and justice of ow 
cause, I do believe we shall ultimately succeed—you will, each abl 
all of you, have a share and a portion in a great national triumph: 
and should we unhappily fail—should the sun of our country bk 
doomed to set, and her glory to sink beneath this oppressive systel 
—yours at least will be the satisfaction of having used your bet 
endeavours to avert the evil, and of having employed your m0 
strenuous exertions to preserve and to maintain, as far as in yo 
lay, the might, the majesty of England!’ I remember the chees 
which greeted that conclusion as if it was yesterday, and the show 
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of disapprobation which met the gentleman who followed me, and 
described my fervent effort in the cause of Protection as one of 
‘minoled bombast and burlesque ;’ in which he was very likely 
quite correct, although it was certainly as honest a speech as man 
ever made—if honest speech-making consists in entirely believing 
in the truth of what you say. 

For the benefit of young speech-makers, I do not mind confess- 
ing that I took more pains about that speech than about any 
which I have ever made in after life. I would advise all begin- 
ners to spare no trouble in the composition of their speeches, 
but to write out, learn, and recite to themselves their valuable 
efforts, until they have acquired sufficient confidence to think whilst 
speaking before an audience. Memory is stronger than inventive 
power, and is more reliable, and more easily able to conquer nervous- 
ness. Many a man who could think out and produce in private 
conversation excellent arguments upon a given subject would 
stammer, become confused, and fail if required to do so in the 
presence of a number of people; but a large percentage of such 
men would be able to overcome this difficulty if they began by 
trusting almost entirely to their memory. Experience renders this 
less and less necessary. After a few trials a speaker of ordinary 
ability will find it sufficient to write down and learn, in their 
order, the divisions of his. subject, leaving the actual words and 
sentences in which those divisions are to be discussed to shape 
themselves at the moment; and eventually all learning by heart 
will become superfluous. All rules, however, are subject. to excep- 
tions, and there is only one of general and even universal appli- 
cation, namely—to ‘have your heart in’ the matter upon which you 
speak, without which the best orator can hardly carry an audience 
with him, and by means of which a comparatively feeble speaker 
may produce a great effect. This particular speech of mine occu- 
pied very nearly an hour, and I believe I had learned by heart 
almost every word of it, down to a feeble joke about an ‘ honour- 
able gentleman who spoke from the fire-place’ having been ‘ very 
warm upon the subject of the landlords,’ which was received with 
wholly unmerited approval. 

The only other debate which I remember in 1850 was one about 
the projected Great Exhibition of 1851, which is impressed upon 
my memory by the fact of the present Lord Beauchamp having, as 
Mr. Lygon, made a strong speech against it. I do not precisely 
recollect his arguments, but I know that he produced a catalogue 
of things to be exhibited, and made very merry over it, though he 
failed to carry ‘the House’ with him. I daresay, however, he gave 
8 a8 good reasons for his disapproval as did some gentlemen 
whom I met at Rome the following year, who, having recently left 
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the Church of England, roundly abused all connected with thg 
heretical country, and compared our Great Exhibition to Hezekigh 
showing his treasures to the emissaries of the king of Babylon, 
prognosticating for England a like fate to that which befell Jerusalem, 
though I do not recollect that they specified any then existing foreign 
potentate as the modern representative of the Babylonish monargh, 

Our debates were not always upon matters of public interegt, 
In fact, the best—that is, the fiercest—were frequently upo 
‘private business’ nights. I find an entry in my diary, ‘Very 
stormy private business night ;’ and this was frequently the case, 
A tremendous conflict raged for a long time upon two propositions 
—one, to open the Union rooms on Sundays; the other, to admit 
what we called ‘ theological papers,’ by which high-sounding phrase 
we designated the Tablet, the Record, and other papers in which 
religious disputations abounded. If I am not mistaken, the first 
controversy was prematurely closed by the intimation that, however 
we might decide, the authorities of the University would not permit 
the ‘ Union’ to be opened on Sundays. I do not know whether they 
have become wiser now. But the second question was one oft and 
bitterly fought, and the best of friends, personal and political, were 
ranged on different sides. 

I had quite forgotten which side I espoused, but I find an 
entry in my diary of November 22d, 1849: ‘ Debate on theological 
papers. Cecil succeeded in carrying them by 29 to 25. I led 
against them.’ I forget whether this decision was afterwards 
reversed; but the game of ‘see-saw’ was often played in such 
matters. 

Then we had very interesting battles over the Librarian’s List, 
i.e. Of books which the officer of the day recommended for purchase 
by the society for the library. It is very curious to see now what 
books were opposed, and by whom. Here is my diary record of 
November 14th, 1850: ‘ Lothian, Dalkeith, and Ethelston dined 
with me in my rooms, and L. and I went to the Union afterwards; 
debate about monasteries. On Librarian’s List I spoke, and carried 
Ingoldsby Legends by 35 to 80, against an opposition directed by 
Cecil, Lygon, and Meyrick.’ What they could have found to urge 
against the admission of such an amusing book I cannot imagine, 
but so it was. However, we did not let our Union differences in 
terfere with our personal friendships, for I see on the next page of 
my diary—‘ Dined with Cecil at high table in Christchurch. Lo- 
thian, Dalkeith, Sandon, and Carnarvon also there—wined in C.'s 
lodgings.’ Seeing what Tory company I kept in those days, 
marvel at myself for not having been kept fast bound in the chains 
of my early Toryism ; but who can resist his fate ? 

I said we never quarrelled over our Union differences, but that 
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ig saying 8 little too much. We came rather near it sometimes. 
Who is there amongst the Union men of my standing who does not 
remember the great Portal appeal case? This was the way of it: 
In Michaelmas Term 1848 there was a great contest for the 
seven members of committee. Portal of Christchurch, being presi- 
dent, nominated Messrs. Boyle, Temple, Knatchbull, Benson, Lord 
R. Cecil, Sclater (the present esteemed Secretary of the Zoological 
Society), and Ralph. Mr. W. K. R. S. Bedford of B. N. C. 
roposed a list which, including the first five of the above, substi- 
tuted the names of Austin of Exeter and Jervis of Trinity for the 
two last. So far all was non-political ; but Mr. Blackstone of Cor- 
pus (a clever and popular young man, who shortly afterwards died 
under melancholy circumstances), proposed a Liberal list, cutting 
out Cecil, Knatchbull, and Benson from the president’s list, and 
proposing Austin, Vance, and Lomer. The result was as follows : 


1. Boyle . ‘ ‘ . 240 7. Jervis ‘ ; . 165 
2. Knatchbull . ; . 207 8. Ralph , . . 138 
3. Austin, : ; . 207 9. Sclater. ; - 6 
4, Cecil . ‘ ; . 202 10. Vance , ‘ - AT 
5. Benson ; : . 202 11. Lomer ‘ , . 28 
6. Temple ‘ , - 199 





It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Bedford’s list was carried, 
and the Radical men were ‘ nowhere.’ But Mr. Portal, who doubt- 
less thought it hard that a president might not form his own 
government, was very irate, and especially, I believe, at the elec- 
tion of Austin, for the two men could never ‘hit it off.’ Now 
there was some rule, actual or supposed, by which, when no public 
motion had been put down for discussion, one of the committee was 
bound to do so. I forget the exact details, but, upon one occasion, 
Jervis did not put down a motion when Portal declared that it was 
his duty to do so, and thereupon he turned him off the committee, 
and Mr. Ralph, the recently defeated candidate, was put on in his 
stead. Against this there was an immediate appeal, in which the 
president was accused of having been guilty of the most arbitrary 
and unconstitutional conduct. But as the appeal could not come 
on until the president had gone out of office, it was not until the 
Sth March 1849 that it was decided. A most bitter personal 
debate ensued, but Portal won by 73 to 53, chiefly by the aid of 
Cecil and a strong Christchurch ‘ backing,’ though George Ward 
Hunt took some few Christchurch men to the appellant’s side. I 
have before me sundry letters in which I subsequently complained 
of Portal’s language ; and Cecil acted as the mediator between us, 
finally writing that we were both ‘old enough and ugly enough, as 
pe _ 1s, to fight out the battle for ourselves ;’ and so the matter 


Curiously enough my only other great Union contest was for the 
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presidency in Easter Term 1850, when Portal was one of 
greatest supporters. The out-going president (Ralph) had noyj. 
nated Austin, and Ingestre (the late Lord Shrewsbury) proposeg 
me, partly because Austin was a Liberal, and I the very pink of 
Toryism—partly because I was senior upon the committee. Anstiy 
came to see me, I remember, and said he ‘rested his hopes upop 
the small colleges,’ and an anti-Christchurch feeling therein, 
whereas Christchurch was supposed to be for me, and Eton meg 
were my reliance. Had there been a Corrupt Practices Act applie. 
able to the election of president of the Union, I should certainly 
have been unseated for treating; for in every considerable college 
my friends organised a luncheon, and afterwards marched their men 
to the poll. 

The result was a triumph. I had 201 promises, and polled 
240 to my opponent’s eighty. The news was brought to me in 
Trinity, where I was sitting in Walter Thursby’s room, and he 
rushed in to tell me the result. Dear old Walter! what would] 
not give to recall one of the many pleasant hours we had together! 
He was one of my greatest friends at Oxford; but, alas, he is 
dead and gone! So is Austin, who was one of the best speakers 
I ever heard. 

One did not hear many good speeches or brilliant repartees in 
the Union debates; but there were certain occasions on which 
amusement, if nothing else, could be obtained. 

‘IT am not a demigod, sir, neither am I a despot,’ exclaimed 
one earnest orator—meaning, no doubt, ‘demagogue,’ but being 
somewhat confused by the grandness of the sentiment. 

I remember another beginning with portentous solemnity, ‘1 
maintain, sir, that the Constitution of England is founded upon 4 
certain basis ;’ and upon that basis he remained so long that we were 
all in fits of laughter. But two clever things I do certainly remen- 
ber, and both in connection with Austin. There was a motion re 
specting the army; and Austin, taking a line which was fashionable 
with the Radicals of the day, abused her Majesty’s Guards, wind- 
ing up a declamatory harangue by an allusion to them as gentlemen 
‘who can dance a good deal better than they can fight.’ 

Up jumped little Alexander Mitchell, then secretary of the 
Union, and just about to enter the Guards. And all he said was 
this: ‘It is not my business, sir, to defend the Guards from the 
honourable gentleman’s attacks. Their reputation may speak for 
itself ; but with reference to the last sneering remark, I would beg 
to remind the House that the Guards once marched from a ball- 
room to the greatest victory ever won by British arms.’ 

The cheering which followed may be imagined. 

The other incident was one in which the laugh was on Austin’s 
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It was upon a Librarian’s List debate. Tennyson was 
then less known than now ; and one of his earlier works being pro- 


side. 


osed upon the list, some poetical critic objected, said the poetry 
a lackadaisical and affected, and to prove his words read some 
of it aloud. As soon as he had resumed his seat, Austin rose and 
said that he differed entirely from the last speaker, and that with 
regard to the quotation with which he had just favoured the House, 
he could only say that it forcibly reminded him of the two old 
rhymes : 


‘The sermon he stole from the good Doctor Brown, 
And, reading it damnably, made it his own.’ 


[never saw an audience give way more entirely to fits of laugh- 
ter than at this crushing retort upon the unhappy objector, who 
subsided then and there, and the book was carried. 

The Librarian’s List, by the bye, was the cause of my getting 
into a similar trouble to that which fell upon Portal—namely, an 
appeal. It came about very curiously: there was some book to 
which Lygon objected ; and I, not caring in the least whether the 
book was accepted or rejected, ruled, as president, against him upon 
some point of order. I think, if I remember right, that I held he 
had called for a division too late, or something of the sort, but cer- 
tainly without the smallest idea or intention of giving him offence. 
However, an appeal was forthwith posted by him upon the mantel- 
piece of the Union, in which I was denounced in the strongest lan- 
guage permissible by parliamentary usage. This notice orna- 
mented the room for some time, but was eventually withdrawn, and 
the matter allowed to drop. 

What else can I say about the Union? I spent many happy 
hours there, and learned not to be nervous in addressing my fellow- 
men, in doing which there is really no occasion for nervousness, 
provided always that you either know your subject well, or are satis- 
fied that your audience do not. But the Union had—and has—its 
drawbacks. I do not mean that it takes young men away from 
better work, because one might argue, on the other side, that it 
keeps them from worse things. The evil of it, to my mind, is that 
it leads men to commit themselves to views and opinions upon sub- 
jects which they cannot possibly have thought out for themselves at 
that early period of their lives, and to commit themselves, too, at a 
time when they are just beginning to pride themselves upon being 
no longer boys, and are at an age the most susceptible of the ridi- 
cule and blame which are thrown upon those who change their views. 
There is nothing a man can do which is more condemned by a 
ra section of English opinion than to change his politics—except 
. ~- his religion. Therefore it is a misfortune for a young 

0 enter life entirely committed to definite views upon subjects 
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which have not been placed fairly before him, and upon which hy, 
has not as yet had the light of experience. A vast many people 
will always follow their fathers and families in the matter both of 
politics and religion. But for those who come up to either Univer. 
sity having heard only one side of the political questions of the dy 
fairly advocated, it is a misfortune to be tempted to commit them. 
selves to that side, and stereotype opinions which should be malle. 
able at least until their academical education is completed. 

I write bitterly, perhaps, because I suffered long from my pro. 
nounced and Union-published Toryism ; and to this very day there 
are some of my esteemed Oxford contemporaries who every now 
and then tell me, in the most friendly and confident manner, that 
they know I am ‘a Tory at heart.’ This is very flattering, no 
doubt, because, with them, ‘ a Tory’ means everything that is good; 
but I am afraid I cannot accept the compliment. It all comes of 
those old Union days ; and I do not doubt that just the same thing 
goes on now. I hear of great debates, of rising orators, and of 
noble lords who think it right to go down and encourage the 
political boys of their own side. They little know what unkind- 
ness they may be doing them ; but if they did know, I do not suppose 
they would act one jot differently ; for it must be a bitter partisan, 
to whom party stands before everything, who would go down to 
poison young academical life with the drugs of political warfare. 

How savage I am getting! I suppose it is the spirit of the 
old Union battles reviving within me ; but however it be, I cherish 
fondly the memory of those old times, and of the many friends I 
made whilst an active participator in the debates ; and, come what 
may, I can never do otherwise than wish, loyally and heartily, all 
possible prosperity to the Oxford Union. 
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SILENCE OVER ALL. 





I somEeTIMEsS dream that I am dead, 
The sickness spent, the farewell made ; 
And I in gaping earth am laid, 

With preaching tablet at my head. 


I hear dull footsteps pace the sod, 
The footsteps fond that bore me there ; 
They halt and kneel, and then prepare 
To sow fair eyes to shoot to God. 


The seeds are set; the footsteps go ; 
The sun then woos and wins the dew, 
And woos at last the blade to view ; 
The blade in time bears floral glow. 


Soft footsteps come all through the spring ; 
And, as they kneel, I feel a kiss 
Shoot through the bud of pale narciss, 
That weeps with dew which dark eyes bring. 


And so, till budded spring-time green 
To perfect blossomed summer grows, 
As bud then blooms to perfect rose, 

Come steps with silent days between. 


At last a ruthless foot draws near, 
And then the flowers and blades are cut, 
The earth again in side-heaps put, 

For summer leaf has run to sear. 


How soon to her has come the call! 

For she is garnered in my tomb ; 

No footsteps come, but daisies bloom— 
I dream there’s silence over all. 








WILLIAM TIREBUCK. 
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Ir was during our honeymoon and in mid-winter—cold, bleak, anj 
dismal—as are many honeymoons in midsummer—that the jp. 
cident occurred which I am about to relate, and that neither py 
wife nor I will ever forget as long as we live. 

It happened fifty years ago, when coaches ran and post-chaige 
were the fashion, and when railways for passengers were talked of, 
but were yet only looming mystically in the rift of light that was 
dawning broadly on the horizon of science. 

We had been married at York, and were travelling north to visit 
some wealthy relatives, from whom I had expectations, who dwelt 
on the far side of Edinburgh, and who had invited us to spend ow 
Christmas under their hospitable roof. It was a wild district that 
we had to pass through, and the journey would take several days to 
accomplish—over moor and fell and barren waste land; sometimes 
by rugged roads where the wheel-tracks were either indentations 
eight or nine inches deep, or else were altogether hidden under vast 
wind-blown snow-drifts, that as often as not covered hedge and 
ditch, and lay piled up beyond in endless miniature mountain-ranges, 
With jaded cattle and tired postboys, we managed to reach Alnwick 
late on a Thursday evening, putting up at the Percy Arms ther 
for the night. 

How glad we were! and how cosy it was inside that respectable 
hostelry! With drawn curtains and good blazing fire, with wax- 
lights burning, and excellent juicy broiled steak and _ onions, 
fried potatoes, and pint of rare old sherry on the table before us, 
we began to think that things might have been worse. And when 
the mince-pies came, followed by a Welsh-rgpebit and hot whisky- 
punch, we were quite sure that there wal nothing better in the 
whole world than being cramped up, all the livelong day, in 8 
stuffy rattling old chaise, with draughty doors and breath-steamed 
windows, excepting the getting out of it, to eat a capital well- 
cooked dinner in a snug warm room, with the object of one’s fervent 
passion sitting close at one’s elbow, ready to be embraced on the 
very smallest provocation or at the most feebly expressed desire. 

The following morning rose brightly, I remember. The air was 
certainly a trifle keen and sharp, but the snow crushed crisply under 
foot; whilst the sun shone and glittered on the hard white ground, 
and glistened dazzlingly with many prismatic hues, as I trudged 
gaily down the main street, to the fine bridge that spanned the ice 
blocked river, to take a look at the ancient gothic borderland castle, 
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good old times of feud and petty incursive warfare used 


which in the 
to fortify and defend the town. f 
By ten o’clock we were ready to be off. The heavy, jing- 


cumbrous, yellow chariot stood at the inn-door, with luggage 
d on securely behind, and with my wife’s (I was fond of talk- 
‘ng about ‘my wife ’ in those halcyon days of matrimony) imperial on 
the top. Waiters, boots, ostler, all had been satisfactorily fee’d, 
neither had I omitted to chuck ‘Mary’ the chambermaid (a remark- 
ably pretty creature, I recollect) slyly under the chin, whilst ‘madam’ 
was being obsequiously bowed into her carriage by landlord and 
landlady, and was settling herself comfortably, amidst her furs and 
other paraphernalia, inside. Up went the steps, bang went the 
door, whips cracked ; the horses obligingly caracoled feebly, in order, 
I presume, to impart a ‘je ne sais quoi’ of style to our equipage; and 
behold we had once more started, and at a pace, too, that for a 
brace of seconds could not have been much under twelve miles an 
hour. 

By slow degrees the day wore gradually away. We had baited the 
horses many times and changed them once or twice. But, notwith- 
standing these exciting performances, the monotony of the journey 
was becoming prodigiously burdensome, and, heartily sick of the ex- 
pedition, we were both longing for the moment when we should 
espy the hamlet that was a marginal landmark on our kinsman’s 
estate, and would be to us the welcome harbinger announcing our 
speedy release from the ramshackle blundering old coach. 

Meanwhile the sky had grown overcast—ominous heavy gray 
masses of cloud were gathering around, and hung low in the heavens, 
whilst great flakes of falling snow bespattered the window-panes 
thickly. Darkness was increasing perceptibly and rapidly. The 
wind howled with a dreary wail, and soughed audibly through the 
leafless hedges and bare gaunt branches, as we slowly advanced 
along the desolate, deserted, trackless road. 

_ Notwithstanding all our efforts to keep cheerful, we had uncon- 
sciously subsided into a dead silence, and our depression seemed to 
— with each shuffling stride of the weary overdriven steeds 
I iront. 

We had left Cockburnspath nearly two hours ago, and should 
be how sighting Haddington. I put down the window and looked 
anxiously ahead, but all was one great foggy blank. I could dis- 
cern nothing for the drifting snow, that nearly blinded me. Sud- 
denly the calrlage gave a tremendous lurch, and we came to a full 


ling, 
strappe 


stop. 


‘ Merciful powers! what is the matter?’ shrieked my wife, 


jar ping up and fumbling at the carriage-door handle, whilst she 
0 


Weeping and reciting her prayers. 
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‘Now sit down, Amanda, and don’t be a fool.’ 

‘Pleeze, zur, we canna foind tha rawd,’ bawled the postboy fron 
the back of the near-side wheeler. ‘ Urr’ (meaning the road) aye 
left us, an’ we be naw on zum koind o’ ’eath. We canna be fy 
fra Addington, but aw canna tell for zartin zure.’ 

‘Well, don’t sit there like a couple of stone images. Hang j 
all, men! get off your horses and lead them, and pull up at the firg 
house you come to, no matter what it is. Stop! I had better wa, 
at the head of the off-side leader myself.’ 

Hastily embracing my Amanda, who by this time was choking 
herself with sobs in her corner of the chariot, overcome by the ern 
heartlessness of her Alfred and the brutal inclemency of the eb. 
ments, I left her to get over her emotional tendencies as best she 
could, and descended to take command of the desponding couple of 
idiots, who had parted with the little wit they had ever been blessed 
with at the same moment that they had missed their way. 

Ugh! how cold it was, and getting dark as pitch! The sleet 
pelted pitilessly in our faces, driven by the fierce blast from the 
north, as we plodded forward like a funeral procession, hearing 
nothing but the whistling of the icy wind and the tramp of feet and 
hoofs in the ever-deepening snow. At length, in the far distance, 
as it seemed to us, a little to our left, looking like a rekindled spark 
in the embers of an expiring fire, we could dimly perceive a faint 
glimmer of light. 

‘Make for that point there to the left,’ I shouted, pointing 
eagerly to where the welcome gleam was shining, urging on at the 
same time, with voice and rein, the wretched quadruped that I was 
trying to steer safely over the slippery uneven ground, and to 
turn in the direction I indicated. 

‘O Alfred, my love,’ screamed Amanda, hanging half out of 
the carriage-window, ‘are you not coming back to me? I’m 
unhappy and so dreadfully alarmed, and it is so cold inside all 
alone !’ 

‘Put up the glass, then, and hold your tongue, Amanda,’ re- 
joined her love. ‘We see a light close at hand, and shall soon be 
under shelter.’ 

‘O darling, are you sure ’tis a house, and not a highwayman? 
‘Ah, ah! There! there! there he is! and he’s pointing his pistd 
at me !’ screeched my bride. 

It was only a stump of a tree; but anyhow it had the effect of 
silencing the timid fair one, who instantly retreated, and promptly 
pulled down all the carriage-blinds on surveying this harrowilg 
object, and who remained speechless and in close retirement for the 
rest of her evening drive. 


Presently, after another quarter of a mile of this forced march, 
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secompanied by muffled curses on our bad luck, and mutterings of 
a very uncomplimentary nature addressed to the horses and their 
ancestry, a low one-storied pothouse sort of a place Stalked sud- 
denly into view. The light in one of the two upper windows flitted 
about agitatedly, as we knocked loudly and incessantly with the butt- 
end of the whips on the door, but for a couple of minutes without 
other result than the one noted. Then it was opened cautiously by 
a rough-looking shock-headed youth of nineteen or twenty, who 

ered curiously out into the misty darkness, under his sandy shaggy 
eyebrows, with keen observant gaze. 

‘Wha’s yer will?’ he asked, without, however, making way for 
admission across the threshold. 

‘My good fellow, we are benighted travellers seeking supper 
and shelter for the night,’ I answered. ‘ You shall be well paid; 
so let us in at once, without more ado.’ 

‘Hoo mony are ye ?’ was the next question that issued from the 
lips of this growling Cerberus. 

‘Four, all told, but one is a lady,’ I replied. 

‘Ugh! aw maun jeest ga’ an consult wi’ tha mither,’ said the 
youth ; and suiting the action to the word he departed, clapping-to 
the door, leaving us staring with blank dismay into each other’s 
faces, and shivering outside in the piercing cold. Fortunately we 
had not long to wait, our grim host soon reappearing on the scene. 

‘Aw can cum in, all on ye, an’ aw can stable yer cattle in the 
barrn an’ ye will,’ he said, motioning us at the same time to enter. 

Clinging closely to me, Amanda alighted from the clumsy 
vehicle, and we both followed our uncouth conductor into a poor 
bare kitchen, that reeked horribly of tobacco and peat smoke. 
Bearing aloft in his hand an empty black bottle in which was stuck 
a lighted candle, that flared and guttered wildly with much greasy 
besprinkling in the fitful gusts of wind that blew freely through the 
rudely-built tenement, and moaned drearily through the room, he 
placed it in the centre of a small round table, whilst he set to work 
to stir into a blaze the well-nigh burnt-out square lumps of turf 
that still smouldered on the hearth. All this time no symptom or 
sign of a woman’s presence was anywhere visible. Everything felt 
strange, weird, and ‘ uncanny,’ and I did not half relish the quarters 
that chance had thus fortuitously imposed. 

An odd thumping sound, succeeded by a noise of a heavy weight 
being dragged across the floor, could be distinctly heard overhead. 

‘ What is happening up-stairs ?’? I asked, eyeing my landlord 
pro tem. suspiciously. 

‘ ‘Aw dinna knaw, so aw canna say,’ he replied. ‘ Maybe it’s 
4 mither arranging tha room for tha leddy. Yer maun sleep 


’ 
ere on for we hae but jeest ane apparrtiment wi’ a bed in it, an’ 
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tha droivers maun hae to litter dune wi’ tha beasties i’ tha bar, 
Aw canna ’elp it; we be vera puir folk,’ he added apologetically, 

Hardly had he finished speaking, when an old woman entered 
the kitchen. Big, raw-boned, and masculine in appearance, she wag 
nevertheless scrupulously clean, and wore a white apron and a large 
wide-bordered cap tied neatly under the chin, with a huge black boy, 
Curtsying humbly, she came up to where my wife was sitting. 

‘Will na ye tak off yer hat, mi leddy ?’ she said, proffering to 
assist Amanda to disencumber herself of some of her many wraps, 
Then turning towards the man, whom from the likeness we quickly 
discovered was her son, ‘Ga, Jamie laddie, an’ cut ane or twa 
raishers o’ bacon fra aff tha soide by tha washhoose-door, and yer'll 
foind sum eggs o’ tha mornin’s layin’ in tha stoup crock in tha cellar,’ 

Bustling about, the dame soon established a sort of feeling of 
comfort around as only a woman can. 

A cloth was spread, and knives and forks and crockery were 
produced ; a kettle boiled on the fire, a second candle was lit, and 
in another ten minutes a smoking dish of fried eggs and bacon, 
flanked by a loaf of home-baked bread, was placed before us, to- 
gether with a bottle of good whisky, which the hot water, with 
sugar and a slice of lemon, speedily converted into excellent toddy 
—than which there is nothing better for warming and cheering the 
spirits, restoring the equanimity, or composing the nerves. 

From the tiny washhouse at the back we could hear the post- 
boys ‘ guffawing’ loudly over some of Jamie’s jokes, which seemed 
entirely to their liking and his own. Pushing aside the table and 
lighting my pipe, I settled myself comfortably for the evening on 
one side of the blazing hearth, whilst Amanda, having fetched her 
reticule, faced me on the other, and proceeded to tat with a nimble 
dexterity that was mightily pleasing to behold. We were beginning 
to feel placidly content, and I was just nodding off into a delicious 
doze, after picturing many quaint fantasies, and imaging gnomes 
and giants, and castles and armies, in the red fire-glow, little 
dreaming of the gruesome night that was in store for us. 

‘Tha bed up-stairs is quite clane an’ straaight whenever thi 
leddy ma’ wish to retire,’ said our hostess, coming into the room. 
‘I’m afeerd yell na’ be vera weel off tha night, 5 she continued, 
‘but it’s tha maist aw can do for ye.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Amanda sweetly. ‘I’m sure we shall be 
very comfortable.’ 

‘Aweel, an’ indeed I hope that ye will. Dinna fash yersel 
wi’ tidying up ; aw’ll cum an’ do it a’ for ye if ye’re so moinded ; al 
dinna gae speering into tha carner closet—it be jeest fule a’ things 
a’ my ain that a put there when Jamie tauld me ye’re war cummin.’ 
And wishing us both ‘gude-night,’ she vanished into the bach 
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regions, to where Jamie was with ‘ tha droiving bairns,’ as she called 


ner What a very kind, civil, obliging person she is!’ remarked my 


wife, after the old woman had left us. ‘ How fortunate we were in 
discovering this nice cottage !” (Boor soul, she was easily pleased in 
those days.) ‘Hark! how the wind howls! what a night, to be sure !’ 

‘Amanda, my pet, I think you had better go to bed,’ said I, 
interrupting her interesting soliloquy. ‘ We have to start early 
to-morrow morning, and I am sure you must be tired. I shall 
follow you in a few minutes; so don’t dawdle, that’s a dear.’ 

Lighting a candle, I handed it to my wife, who received it 
blushingly, and tripped coyly away with it up-stairs. 

I remained yet awhile, ruminating and pondering over many 
things, whilst the light waxed low, and at length sputtered out 
altogether. How long I sat thus in the growing darkness I know 
not, for I must have fallen asleep. It could not have been many 
minutes, however, for the fire was fast decaying before unconscious- 
ness crept upon me, and was not yet dead when I was recalled to 
the things of this world by the most piercing shriek that ever rang 
in mortal ears—a shriek so intensely wild and prolonged that it 
scarcely seemed human. It was accompanied by a heavy thud, as 
of something very bulky and massive falling, that shook the founda- 
tions of the crazy little house, as if an earthquake were sapping the 
earth’s strata. I started up in an agony of fear, and groped my way 
instantly to the latched door. Before I could reach it, another 
protracted wailing shriek vibrated through the miserable dwelling, 
this time more faintly, as if the sound proceeded from some stifling 
throat in which suffocation was doing its deadly work. | 

Thrilled with a supernatural terror, I blundered up the steep 
ladder-like stairs, and in far less time than it takes to tell was in 
the room whence the dismal awe-inspiring cries proceeded. It was 
the room where we were to have slept. All was dark, save for the 
pale light of the moon, that was now struggling to cast fitful rays 
from behind the storm-driven clouds, that sped hurriedly in broken 
dense black masses across the turbulent tempest-tost sky. 

Lying prone on the floor, immediately in front of a wide-open 
cupboard-door, was a great sprawling motionless white heap, that 
strred not at my approach: only a faint groan from beneath it, 
announcing that it was not entirely lifeless. With a silent horror, 
that prevented me calling aloud, I moved towards it, and the hide- 
ous sight that met my fear-stricken eyes well-nigh curdled the 
blood In my veins. 

Face downwards—stretched at full length, with its arms slightly 
— wrapped in a winding-sheet—lay the corpse of a man; 
st underneath it, with her poor upturned face as white as that 
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of her loathsome companion, whose cold bloodless lips seemeg 
glued to her deathlike cheek in close embrace, was my dear child-wify 
Amanda. In one hand she still held the battered metal candlestick. 
from which the candle had dropped, and been extinguished in the fall . 
whilst the other, with outspread rigid fingers, grasped the should 
of the ghastly thing, and seemed as if in the act of trying to repel 
and avert the festering spectre-object from pillowing itself on her 
gentle bosom, in its forward swoop from its impromptu charnel-house 
to bury under its fetid corruption my darling’s prostrate form. 

Summoning all my strength of resolution and presence of mind, 
I yelled madly for help; whilst I struggled to free my unhappy 
Amanda from the putrefying touch of the horrible shape that was 
crushing, with its death-weight, the breath out of her body. 

Suddenly I saw, as in a dream, four blanched, staring, terror. 
fraught faces huddled together in the doorway. ‘Jamie,’ at the 
back of the little group, clutched in his shaking bony fist a lighted 
lantern, that he held high over the other three heads, whereby a lurid 
glare was thrown into the dismal garret, and helped to render more 
distinct the features of the dead and the living. His mother stood 
in front, wringing her hands, and making unceasing doleful moans. 
In a frenzy of nervous apprehension, and nearly petrified with hor- 
ror, [ managed to beckon the woman to come forward. She came, 
and assisted me to extricate and release my swooning wife from 
the oppressive incubus of the corpse, and to place her gently and 
tenderly on the truckle-bed in the middle of the room, whilst the 
three men lifted and carried down-stairs the poor lifeless body, the 
innocent cause of this direful catastrophe. 

All through the watches of that terrible night, until the gray dawn 
was streaking the east, I sat by the bedside of my darling, endeavour- 
ing by every known means to restore vitality to her inanimate form; 
but all was in vain. The catalepsy into which she had fallen 
defied all human skill. The weary hours wore on, and yet there 
came no change in this hideous mockery and counterfeit of death, 
until I dared gaze on her no longer, lest the ghastly semblance 
should imperceptibly transform itself into immutable reality. 

Haunted by a sickening distrust, that increased as the secondsflew, 
and filled with nervous fears that unmanned and almost maddened me, 
I felt at last that were I to remain another instant in the murder- 
ous hovel, my senses would likewise desert me. Hastily, there 
fore, collecting together all the rugs, cloaks, and furs, I swathed 
them about my dear Amanda, and raising her in my arms carried 
the precious burden to the carriage, where I deposited it beside me. 
Then ordering the horses to be put to without a minute’s delay, ! 
determined at all risks to make for the nearest town, where efi 
cient medical assistance could be procured, and where my beloved 
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‘nvalid could rest in security, surrounded by all that professional 
skill and affectionate care could devise, until assured convalescence 
would enable us to journey homewards. 

Just as we were on the point of leaving the ill-starred wretched 
house, the woman, whose cupidity and sordid avarice were the 
cause of the fatal calamity, came to me with cringing manner and 
whining voice, and on her knees, in the most abject strain, implored 
my pardon for all that had occurred. The facts were these : 

It appeared that four days previously her husband had died, and 
was to be buried two days hence. She and her son were miserably 
poor, and the expenses of the coming funeral did not diminish the 
prospect of starvation during the hard winter-time. The chances 
of putting money into their pockets were few and far between, 
and our casual demand for a night’s board and lodging was a temp- 
tation she could not find courage to resist. Jamie, therefore, was 
told off to keep us in play down-stairs, whilst the widow, with 
superhuman strength, and an insensibility to decency (letting alone 
feeling) past all imagination, contrived to drag the corpse from off 
the bed, across the floor to the cupboard, to shove it inside, and 
to prop it upright within the dark recess, and, shutting to the 
door (merely latching it, for lock there was none), trusted then 
to Providence and good fortune that neither of us would think of 
looking into the interior of this Bluebeard’s chamber. 

Would that they had so befriended her! But, alas! as we know 
too well, it was fated to be otherwise. 

Amanda, always of a highly nervous temperament and vivid 
imagination, never slept in a strange room without previously 
investigating all the dark corners, and prying into all the closets. 
Poor dear woman! I do not think she has ever attempted to 
gratify her curiosity in that way since that fatal night. 


For weeks she hovered between life and death, and did not | 


rally from the terrible shock, but lay in a semi-conscious condition, 
sometimes better, sometimes worse; and for months she remained 
a prey to the most violent fits of hysteria, or else was afflicted 
with sudden bursts of wild animal spirits, that bordered dangerously 
hear to mania. However, thank God! by dint of extreme care and 
patience, and the most tender nursing that it ever fell to human 
lot to receive, together with the best advice from the most eminent 
physicians of the day, she gradually recovered her former health 
and even balance of mind, and can now afford to look back on the 
dread event that so nearly bereft her of her reason with unshud- 
dering composure; but never to this date can I or any one pre- 
ms upon her, either by assurances of safety, or by entreaties or 
ribes, to inhabit any room or to stay in any house where, to her 
knowledge, there is a door without a lock. 
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‘WHERE ONCE A GARDEN SMILED.’ 


By our SpeciAL CoMMISSIONER. 


Ir was but a market-garden at its best, and no garden flowers groy 
wild there in this time of its decay. It was never perhaps a remark. 
ably luxuriant garden, for it consists largely of a wet and heavy 
clay-land. But it had its day and flourished, and was fair with pro. 
fitable garden growths and what not, until grasping stupidity made 
a desert of it, and banished its mhabitants, and endowed the hap. 
less place with a name from which it may never recover. Whether 
cupidity alone, or bad seasons alone, could have made the place the 
melancholy waste it is, may remain an open question. They have 
done the deed between them very thoroughly. 

Even the garden of Eden might have been excused for looking 
a little dull under such an October fog as lay upon the garden-farms 
of Everton in the county of Bedford, when I saw them first. But 
the fog seemed somehow to suit the forlorn and desolate aspect of 
the region. Sunlight would have been an insult and a wrong. I 
passed by deserted farmsteads, and through fields rank with weeds, 
The blank staring windows of the empty houses had offered to 
local boyhood a temptation not to be resisted, and the desert-spirit 
of the village looked disconsolately on the fog from between ragged 
eyelids of broken glass. It is probable that no real definition of 
any one thing can be given without some other thing being lighted 
up byit. It was the late Lord Palmerston, I believe, who described 
dirt as ‘ matter out of place.’ All matter in its place is of course 
admirable and useful. But not even dirt shows admirable matter 
so much out of place as grass growing where the feet of men 
have been or should be busy. Fitzroy-square is an example; the 
farmyards of the village of Everton are another. William Carleton, 
in his story of ‘The Geography of an Irish Oath,’ speaks of ‘ the 
truly Eastern malignity’ of the Irish curse—‘ May the grass grow 
before your door.’ Here, in this little Bedfordshire village, the 
curse is fulfilled, and the grass grows thick and green in yard and 
fold, a mournful sight. A dismal and depressing silence reigns 
over the fields. There is no lowing of oxen, or clutter of poultry, # 
barking of dogs, or noise of the cheerful flail, or halloo of the carter 
to his team. 

A round unvarnished tale of this desolation was delivered 
the columns of the Bedfordshire Mercury a week or two ago, and 


was translated to the Daily News. It set forth, simply, thes 


facts: The village of Everton, twelve years ago, was one of the 
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most prosperous in the county. The farms, eight in number, were 
let to respectable well-to-do tenants, most of whom were born upon 
the soil they cultivated, and whose ancestors were natives of the 
yillage. Some years ago the estate was sold, the old tenants were 
evicted, and the land was let to strangers at an advanced rental. 
The farms were not long occupied. ‘Tenant after tenant gave up 
his holding, and now seven of the eight farmhouses are deserted by 
farmers. One or two are closed, and the others are occupied by 
bailiffs or labourers. The whole of the estate, with the exception 
of one farm and some garden-land, is in the hands of an agent who 
is carrying on the cultivation at the expense of the landlord. The 
labour employed is so small that labourers have to go out of the 
parish for employment. ‘The probability is that there is not so 
much money spent in the village by two thousand per annum as 
there was twelve years ago... . That is the gist of the statement 
on the strength of which I went down into Bedfordshire. 

It was only fair to look into the state of matters in the neighbour- 
hood of the deserted village before forming or attempting to form any 
decided opinion as to the reasons of the decadence above set forth. 
On the lands of a noble lady near at hand the farmers are preparing a 
petition for a decrease of rent. All the tenants, with one exception, 
have signed it, or expressed their wish to sign it, and it is said that the 
man who holds back dares not sign it, because his rent has already 
fallen so far into arrear. My guide introduced me to a farmer in 
the market-square at Potton. ‘This,’ I was told, ‘ is the ablest agri- 
culturist in this part of the country.’ The farmer modestly but 
firmly refused to go agen that statement, and indeed expressed his 
willingness to tackle any on ’em, come from where they might. 
And how had farming paid him lately? Paid! He chuckled at 
the idea. Why, if it hadn’t been for forty acre of potatoes, which 
had turned out well, he’d have lost fifteen hundred pound this year. 
He had a Scotch champion potato which resisted disease, and would 
always, as he believed, resist disease when properly grown. The 
yield this year was between seven and eight tons an acre, and the 
tubers were large and sound. Everything else had failed him. 
The Scotch champion was his sheet-anchor, and he held by it. I 
learn that he has very busily advertised it, and has done his best 
to induce his fellow-agriculturists to try it. Adjacent lands, 
planted with other sorts, have not been worth digging, whilst the 
champion has not thrown out more than a bushel of diseased roots 
ong For the rest, the year’s crop, beans, cucumbers, scarlet- 
aoe and so on, were a dead failure, in spite of most careful 

‘ivation. So that it may be seen that even outside Everton 
hy matters have come to a poor pass in Bedfordshire. 
€ statement, already cited, that 20001. would represent the 
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falling off in the annual expenditure of the village since the inauguyg. 
tion of the new state of things, was not easily to be verified; by 
one local tradesman was kind enough to produce his books for the 
year 1875, and to show me the entries for Everton for that year, 
The four quarters showed respectively 100/., 70/., 65/., and 140), 
He estimated that ready-money purchasers from the village might 
make up a total of 400l. for the year. That showed fairly the 
average expenditure at his shop by Everton people in an average 
year. And how about this year? I asked. He laughed. ‘4 
tenner would cover this year’s takings from Everton. I don’t say,’ 
he added, ‘ that this represents absolutely the falling off of the ex. 
penditure in my line. Some of the business may have been trans. 
ferred from me to other people. You will see how likely that is 
when you have been over the estate.’ The landlord of the country 
inn at which I stayed unconsciously emphasised the tradesman’s 
account of things: Used to do a pretty good trade with Everton, 
Nobody there now to do trade with. Place was empty. But the 
landlord smoked his cigar and sipped his liquor with the air ofa 
prosperous man to whom these things mattered little. 

‘There is nobody on the face of the earth,’ said my courteous 
and able guide, as he drove me over to Everton, ‘ who is so helpless 
as a ruined farmer. He can be nothing but a labourer, a bailiff, or 
a drover.’ He told me a story of one young fellow in the neigh- 
bourhood who had broken down under pressure of recent bad years. 
The farmer gave up the whole of his crops to the landlord, and 
being valued, they turned out to represent one-half his annual 
rental. The ordinary legal processes were put in force to recover 
the remaining half; ‘and,’ said my guide, ‘the man told me the 
other day that all he wanted was to be rid of responsibilities which 
overwhelmed him, and get a berth somewhere at twelve or fourteen 
shillings a week.’ 

The paragraph in the county paper had fluttered the residents 
of the little parish and its neighbourhocd. The landlord of the 
village inn resented inquiry, and declined to be ‘ dra’d’ into saying 
anything. ‘No, no,’ he said; ‘I’ve had them come here as has 
said I had a finger in that there pie,’—indicating the paragraph,— 
‘and I won’t say nothin’ about anythin’. Was the condition of 
things exaggerated ? I asked him. ‘You go an’ look,’ said the 
landlord, oracularly ; ‘I ain’t goin’ to be dra’d into sayin’ nothin’. 
The landlord was relieved from persecution by the arrival of 8 
frightened messenger, who brought news of an accident to one of 8 
number of gentlemen who were shooting in the fields. I found him 
moistening the wounded man’s gate with tears of agitated sympathy 
half an hour later; but, in spite of that, I am inclined to think he 
welcomed even this diversion from so unpleasant and dangerous 4 
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His wife set up similar barrier against inquiry, and also 


aie to be ‘dra’d’ into any sort of admission. But as being 


utterly apart from the question, the landlord told us that he had 
had a Druids’ dinner in the house the day before. In old times 
the Druids numbered eighty. Now, he didn’t b’leeve as theer was 
forty on "em; leastways, theer wasn’t that many at the dinner. 
He had no reverence for the press, this old gentleman, but regarded 
it evidently as a mischievous and disturbing element in life, a thing 

ainst which it was his duty to set an unbending countenance. 
But then he farmed a portion of the estate, and had especial 
reasons for not wishing to bring anybody ‘on top of him.’ The 
village blacksmith deposed to what he knew. I should have said 
the late village blacksmith, for he was blacksmith no longer. With 
the decay of farming operations he found his occupation gone. 
There were only fourteen horses left in the parish, and the smith 
had turned baker by way of filling up his time. With a curious 
fidelity of memory he went through the old equine list of the village. 
‘Old Danes used to have so many; and then he bought that thur 
sray;’ andso on. He knew the horses as well as he knew the 
people—perhaps better—and could tell what had become of the 
vanished gray and brown as well as if they had carried capital 
initials and worn smock-frocks. ‘ Nothing doing,’ said the smith. 
‘Look at Waterloo Farm; three hundred acres odd; not a horse 
been on it—not to say to work—this ’ear. Just sowed down grass 
and planted a bean or two, that’s all.’ Following the advice of the 
landlord and the smith, I walked over that farm, and saw things 
for myself. I spent the better part of two days in walking over the 
whole estate. The general result of observation has been already 
given. It can be put into a sentence: What was once a garden is 
now a desert. 

Perhaps it is time to tell how things came to fall into so miser- 
able a condition. The story is brief, but instructive. The estate 
at one time belonged to a Mr. Thornton, and in his day was occu- 
pied by a prosperous and contented tenantry. The rents were 
lower by perhaps a third than those paid by farmers in the near 
neighbourhood, but this circumstance was balanced by the fact that 
the land was of the least generous quality, and that, in rainy 
Seasons especially, the crops were open to unusual chances of 
disaster. On the death of Mr. Thornton the management of the 
estate fell into the hands of Mr. Hussey, whose first action was to 
give all the old tenants notice to quit. Most of them wished to 
— Some of them would have been willing to stay even at an 
k eeiages but a clean sweep was made, and the estate was 
fed ’ . of its old tenantry. The agent probably felt himself justi- 

partly justified in this act by the widespread hunger for 
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— actuated the trustees, but it is certain that they did not reérect the 
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land which at that time characterised the country. Nobody care 
to farm now, and it is singular to notice in how short a time th 
earth-hunger has brought its own revenges round. It was not, 
difficult matter to find new tenants even at an advanced rental, j 
was likely to be still less difficult when the advanced rental wag 
accompanied by so charming a proviso as that attached to it by th 
agent. Farmers were not to be troubled much about their rent, 
A certain happy-go-lucky system of compensation took upon itself 
the aspect of a regal generosity. ‘The first year’s rent could y 
expended on farm improvements, on artificial manures, on oilcake 
for feeding stock Land hitherto let at 22s. per acre was leased 
for various terms of years for 38s., and poorer plots went in dug 
proportion. At the end of the first halcyon year the estate wa 
put up for sale by auction, and was purchased, as an investment, 
by the trustees of two minors. No prospects could possibly look 
fairer. The land was let on lease, and was all occupied by respect 
able and responsible tenants. Intending purchasers, inspecting the 
estate, heard no note of discontent, for the farmers had not begm 
to find out the pinch of the increased payments—had not, indeed, 
begun to make payment—a halcyon time. But since no clause in 
the title deeds provided for a continuance of this beatific state of 
things, the trustees of the new proprietors began to collect rents, 
They had paid for their estate of seventeen hundred acres a price 
which could only be justified by the assumption that the full amount 
of the advanced rental could and would be paid by the tenants. 
Then the time of trial came. An increase of thirty per cent i 
rental may make all the difference between competence and bank- 
ruptcy. One man, named Clealand, who had taken two farms 
under the new conditions, bore the burden for a little time, and 
then, contriving to break his lease, got away. He was succeeded 
by one Kirkham, who lost, according to his own statement, 15001, 
and then retired. He allowed the trustees to distrain for rent, and 
so broke his lease and got away. In another farm a man named 
Rose began with a pretty good capital, and leit almost penniless. 
He was followed by one Woodruff, whose story is a romance, # 
serves at least as a romance in that quiet country corner, where the 
episodes which go to make up the bulk of fiction are naturally rare. 
Woodruff held his farm for nearly two years, and was elected one o 
the overseers of the parish. He served in harness with Jeremiah 
Thomson, blacksmith and baker, whom we have seen already. 
During his tenancy the farm-buildings were somehow burned dow! 
There are who say that Mr. Woodruff had had a fire elsewhere, 
and who whisper that conflagrations were rather in his line. It 8 
not known whether any suspicion or knowledge in this direction 
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harnt farm-buildings. There lines of grass-grown brick and mortar 
still enclose the weedy spaces of the old barns and out-houses. 
This sort of neglect would even seem to be characteristic of the 
ajstrict, for in the neighbouring town of Potton, the widespread 
sins of an old fire still totter and crumble at the street edge. 
En passant, it seems worth telling, that when this Potton fire 
broke out, and the local fire-brigade under the command of the local 
doctor arrived upon the scene, it was discovered that a gentleman 
who owned a pump, which would otherwise have been valuable, had 
withdrawn the sucker and secreted it. Being reasoned with, this 
ublic-spirited personage declared that the fire-brigade on its last 
visit had broken a pump-sucker of his, and he wa’nt a-going to be 
dra’d into no more expenses for nobody. A crowd of the burnt-out 
populace gathered next day, and, armed with bags of stones, marched 
to the pump-owner’s premises with intent to signalise their opinion 
of him. I forget how the affair ended. Farmer Woodruti—to 
return—had, in his capacity of parish overseer, collected some 1401. 
of parish money. This he spent upon his farm, or paid away in 
rent, hoping to make it good when harvest came. The season was 
unfavourable, and he had no harvest worth speaking of. He was 
called upon for the money, summoned before the bench, and ordered, 
under penalties of distraint, to pay in a given time. The trustees 
fell upon him for a half-year’s rent. He pleaded that his lease 
gave him a right to claim the rebuilding of his ruined premises. 
They resisted the plea, and distrained. He was then more than 
ever unable to refund the appropriated 140/., was tried for fraudu- 
lent bailee, and suffered two months’ imprisonment. His creditors, 
who had got nothing so far, desired to carry on the farm under the 
terms of the lease. The land was all ready for cropping. The 


trustees refused to accede to this desire unless the creditors would | 


undertake to place the farm in tenantable repair. This, in addition 
to the rebuilding of the burned out-houses and barns, included the 
repair of hedges, fences, ditches, and gates, and the papering and 
painting of the farmhouse. A committee of inspection appointed 
by the creditors declined this mistaken munificence, and now the 
farmhouse crumbles beside the other ruins. Part of it is occupied 
by a sort of sub-bailiff, the son of a neighbouring publican. The 
land attached to this homestead still remains unfarmed, and is fast 
degenerating into a weeded wilderness. I have hinted at the sus- 
Picions which hang over this farmer; but it is only fair to say 
that his brother overseer, who narrowly escaped being indicted with 
him, has the firmest belief in the honesty of his intentions, and 
that the popular opinion is plainly and broadly expressed to the 
effect that the trustees, by their refusal to rebuild, left the man 
deprived of all hope of livelihood, and forced him into an act of folly 
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which the law was compelled to regard as an act of fraud. [tig 
only fair to point out also that the trustees had made a signalh 
unprofitable bargain, and on whichever side the balance kicks th 
beam, the philosopher may console himself with the not inappy. 
priate reflection that ‘there is a great deal of human nature in map’ 
I gathered this story from many sources, but my first informant 
from whom I got the bones of it—wound up his narrative with theg 
words: ‘I have no hesitation in saying that Woodruff wag gg 
honourable a man as could be found, but as Solomon says, ‘It jg 
difficult for an empty sack to stand upright.” ’ I have verified the 
story as far as possible, but I may perhaps be permitted to leave 
the verification of the proverb to others. 

It is the fashion of the country to give rather high-sounding 
titles to farms thereabout, and the various holdings bear such 
names as Gibraltar, Waterloo, and so forth. At Waterloo Farm 
there dwelt, for a space of more than forty years, one farme 
Danes, who shared in the general eviction. He took another hold. 
ing at Hemel Hempstead, and died there, so the country people 
say, literally of a broken heart. This may sound a little over. 
strained, but I know something of the faithfulness with which 
the old-fashioned farmer clings to the land on which he was bom 
and bred, and I am not indisposed to accept the tragic close of this 
story. There was another man, Olney Folbigg by name, who 
brought up a large family on the estate. He broke down altogether 
on being evicted from his farm. A sense of injustice weighed upon 
his mind, and at this time he has long since found a refuge from 
his troubles in a complete mental vacuity. James Smith, of Gib- 
raltar Farm, died very shortly after the eviction, but he was sixty- 
five years of age at the time. Farmer Kidman, also one of the 
evicted, now works as a labourer in the parish. The sons of 
farmer Wagstaff, another of the old tenants, are working on the 
estate as horse-keepers. 

The only farm now occupied is held by John Bliss, described to 
me as ‘a man of good staple, who can stand the rough of it better 
than most of ’em.’ He farms also in Buckinghamshire, and avows 
that ‘what he makes in Bucks he loses in Beds.’ He is, how: 
ever, determined to work the farm until the close of his lease, and 
finish honourably. 

There is a blight upon the place, which it is not easy fo 
words to exaggerate. It is a common saying with farmers thal 
weeds only grow fast in good years; but either the proverb is 4 
mistaken one, or Everton has a most unusual faculty for weed: 
growing. Land out of cultivation for three years only, supplies 
ample shelter for ground-game. Broom, and fern, and twitch, aud 
the white-petalled yellow-hearted May-weed, and the purple-blos- 
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‘ow-weed, are thick upon the ground. The last-named 
poor go supposed only to grow in wet bottom-lands, but 
this year it has been found in elevated situations ; and a sample 
of it, plucked from a warm sandy soil, where the like of it had 
never been seen before, was laid by an enthusiast upon my breakfast- 
table, in the inn at Potton, for my inspection. Such feeble attempts 
at cultivation as appear to have been made have resulted in empha- 
sising the general desolation and decay. A miserable plot of beans 
stands at the edge of one great field. The black stalks droop, and 
the pods are spongy and worthless. One might almost think that 
the earth had grown dispirited. ‘It was good enough land at the 
price,’ an old farmer told me, referring to earlier years, ‘but it 
ain't worth no man’s while to farm at such a rent as they’ve got 
on it now. And the place has got a bad name. You know the 
sayin’. I don’t think as theer’s anybody as cares particular to 
get land at all nowadays; but a man ud be a downright fool to 
come to Everton. Bad land, bad times, an’ high rent is more 
than anybody can stand.’ But, I asked him, were things going to 
continue in this wretched way? He didn’t know, he answered, 
but he guessed that when the younger of the joint-owners of the 
property came of age, and the proprietors were competent to take 
the management of the estate into their own hands, there’d be a 
change o’ some sort, surely. ‘They say they used to clear two 
thousand a year out of it, and now they say it costs ’em two 
thousand a year.’ 

As if the ruin of the village were contagious, there is a neigh- 
bouring homestead on the edge of the estate where desolation has 
laid her hand as heavily as she well might. The deserted farm- 
house, the empty granaries, the ruined thatch, the oozy rottenness 
of the forsaken fold, the blank windows, unhinged gates, and mould- 
ering doors are witnesses here to the triumph of the Game Laws. 
The gentleman with whom I walked to see the place told me its 
story, and pointed out the room in which he had last sat in con- 
Versation with the farmer whom game had eaten out of house and 
home. The man put his elbows upon the table, and his face in 
his hands, and cried. He had reared a family, and some of them 
were prospering. One of his daughters was doing well in a great 
ne town, and had offered him an asylum. Otherwise, 

é said, he might have lain his old bones down in parish ground. 
Judging by the newness of certain plantations on the farm, it would 
’ppear that the landlord-has made up his mind to go without rent 


from this portion of his property, and to satisfy himself with the 
cultivation of game. 
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A DEAD MAN. 
By J. E. Panton. 








I. 


DRIFTING unconscious out into the mist, 
No hand may stop him as he glides away 
Beyond the hearing of the prayers we pray, 
Beyond the grasp of love, that would resist 
The power that takes him, where we, who have kissed 
The pale drawn lips, must follow him one day. 
Canst see upon his troubled brow a ray 
From that far land ?—sounds music while we list ? 
No sound, no light—naught but a laboured breath ; 
A staying catch, half-sob, half-choking sigh ; 
A clutching with the fingers, bent and cold: 
Then silence falls—a silence we call death, — 
Silence—naught else; and we who saw him die 
Wonder if thus for aye the tale is told. 


II. 


Yet he who died has lived a blameless life ; 
Was clever, loved, had left a mark—at least 
On those around him; and his words increased 
The words of many, pausers in the strife 
Of windy warfare, where hard words are rife ; 
Or, where Art spread her rare and luscious feast, 
His words were wisdom. Are they really ceased ? 
Are they as silent as his silent wife, 
Who stands and looks, and cannot deem the thing 
That lies before her senseless, cold, and dead, 
Has ever clasped her in those numbed crossed arms? 
She gazes on her thin-worn wedding-ring, 
Tries to recall the loving words he said, 
Then falls to tears—tears quenched in weird alarms; 





III. 


For there is something weird and full of dread 

For the outstretching form, and upturned feet ; 
_ And darkness, gathering in the noisy street, 
Enters in haste to crowd about the dead, 





A DEAD MAN. 







































Who cannot rise, for all his words are said ; 
And I, who only knew him just to greet 
With nod of head, can raise the white straight sheet, 
And gaze upon his face—can come with tread 
Of living feet to stand beside and gaze. 
O, why does God, so tender and so wise, 
Press silence hard and fast upon his brow ? 
Could he but speak! Perchance this dreadful phase 
Of life is all indeed, and he who lies 
Dead, cold, and silent is a dead soul now. 


IV. 


And if ’tis so, can we not be content 
To live the nobler life of giving self, 
Without reward, or hope of human pelf, 
To make in turn a link ’twixt those who went 
Long years before us and those others pent 
Within the Future’s womb? China or delf 
To only claim a corner on the shelf, 
Then to make way for other comers, bent 
On living days to benefit God’s world. 
For tis a nobler aim—far nobler than 
The time-worn end of striving but to gain 
A niche in heaven, or, failing this, be hurled 
To that vile hell, that stultifies the plan 
Of perfect love by Devil-ordered pain. 


V. 


The love content to give itself alone 
To benefit an unborn world of men, 
Who on his work their work shall raise again, 
Ascending slowly, nearer to God’s throne. 
, Each generation thus may add its stone, 
Each in his turn write, with a golden pen, 
Upon the annals of the ages. Then, 
; And thus in truth, eternity is shown ; 
’ &§ Each is eternal in his children’s days ; 
Each gives his best to make a better—so 
Down the long years his voice may call to work. 
Then, when we see our friends beyond our praise 
Or blame, this is indeed a truth we know— 
A hard plain truth God would not have us shirk. 
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And sure a perfect whole is better far 
Than small beginnings, howe’er fair they seem ; 
A bright full light more useful than a gleam, 
Albeit the ray falls from a perfect star, 
Or seems as sweet as summer sunbeams are : 
A river holds more power than a stream, 
A sea than rivers. So in truth I dream 
Of one great whole, beyond the Present’s bar. 
ay So when we fold the sheet across his face, 
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| And leave him in his coffin with his rest, 
oh We do believe that he shall live once more 
tie In all his words, in his accustomed place ; 


And those to whom his life has given zest 
Shall carry on his life, upon Life’s shore. 
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QUIET SHOTS. 


By tHE Hon, GERALD LASCELLES. 





As each shooting season comes round, most sportsmen who take a 
genuine interest in their favourite pastime are disposed to contrast 
the present methods of killing game with those which obtained 
years ago; and although it is the custom of most writers on the 
subject to adopt the réle of the laudator temporis acti, yet I 
doubt if this position can really be sustained, and whether our 
equipments and mode of going to work are not in all respects 
superior to those of our ancestors. It is all very well to sneer at 
grouse-driving, for instance, as an effeminate plan for bringing 
grouse within shot for people who are too ‘used up’ to walk after 
them; but what has this method of shooting done forus? Why, 
it has quadrupled the number of grouse on vur moors, trebled the 
letting value of moorland shooting, and transformed what was too 
often a barren toil into a real pleasure. Not that I would for a 
moment decry the superior sport of shooting to dogs. I do not 
believe there is a more beautiful sight in the whole range of field 
sports than the dashing performances of a brace of highly-bred and 
highly-trained pointers or setters; but why should old-fashioned 
sportsmen declare that this is a sight that has died out together 
with their capacity to enjoy it? No doubt in old days, when 
pointers were as necessary for shooting as the gun itself, there 
were many good dogs and kennels of dogs. But there was no com- 
petition ; each man had his own favourites, and swore by them, and 
had no chance of having his eyes opened by seeing the performances 
of the best dogs in the world at a field trial, or of selecting the sire 
most likely to suit his purpose at a kennel-club show. And were 
a man of the old school to witness the performances, say, of the 
Rhiwlas kennel of pointers, or of the teams belonging to Lord 
ete Mr. Moore, I firmly believe he would confess himself as 
lar behindhand in the pace, nose, and style of his dogs (not perhaps 
in the breaking) as he would be in the matter of guns and equip- 
er and, like a true Englishman and sportsman, would at once 
‘ 0 work to improve his pottering old bow-legged race of dogs at 
ome up to the modern standard of excellence. 
wane shows more clearly what strides have been made in the 
aa or our pursuit of the ‘business of pleasure’ than the 
hary perfection to which our guns have been, and are being, 
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of Joe Manton and Egg, which, for shooting qualities, would wey 
compare with the best ‘choke-bores’ of modern gunmakers; py 
then think of the misery of going out with one of these aritiquateg 
weapons after having known all the comfort and convenience of the 
modern breech-loader! Why, it would be almost better to give up 
shooting than to go through the misery of starting with the muzzle. 
loaders, and putting each man through a sort of catechism of ‘ Haye 
you got caps, wads, powder, shot, ramrod ?’ to find, perhaps, afte 
all, that the gun (which ought to have gone on in the cart) is the 
one thing missing! No, our modern sportsman does not suffer 
from all this, and I cannot say that I think he is the less keen o 
hardy because of his immunity from these troubles. 

Perhaps the most striking improvement in sporting gunnery is 
to be found in the pitch of perfection to which those beautiful little 
weapons, ‘ pea-rifles,’ have been brought. To look at an old. 
fashioned muzzle-loading American small-bore, six feet long, and 
heavy in proportion, by the side of one of Messrs. Holland’s modem 
pea-rifles, is like comparing the stage-wagon of the last century with 
the ‘ Flying Scotchman’ of this. Take one of these childish-looking 
little weapons in hand; look at its perfect finish, the smoothness of 
its action, the extreme delicacy of its sights, and the perfection of 
its arrangements for ejecting the discharged cartridge, and you feel 
that you are indeed handling a beautiful little piece of mechanism; 
but still that it is a mere toy, a lady’s plaything. But betake 
yourself to a safe and retired part of the park, put up a target, and 
fix a firm rest in which the rifle can be securely fastened, and see if 
the said toy does not put half a dozen bullets consecutively into the 
space of a duck’s egg at 150 yards’ range; while if you will not be 
satisfied without a more conclusive proof, obtain your host’s leave 
to act as executioner next time one of the fat bucks in his park has 
to be sacrificed, put in an express cartridge with hollow-pointed 
bullet ; and when you see the hole made in the said buck just behind 
his shoulder (as I hope it will be, and not in his haunch, if you 
care to visit that house a second time!), I think we shall hear 10 
more about ‘ toys,’ although the little weapon weighs no more than 
a walking-stick, and does not make much more noise than an all- 
cane. 

To the dweller in towns, who runs away for his fortnight’s pal 
tridge-shooting or his month in Scotland, this kind of rifle may 
seem a superfluous addition to his armoury; but it is far different 
with the man who lives in the country all the year round, and derives 
from it the full pleasure that one who knows and _ appreciates 
Nature can obtain at every season. Ostensibly, the principal us? 
of the pea-rifle is for rook-shooting. Well, it is amusing work 
enough for a day or two, though apt to be tame when trees are low 
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ks plentiful. _ Where there are tall beeches or elms 
he best rifle-shots are called into play, particularly 


and young roo 
the powers of t ) BC . 
tq bit of a breeze is blowing. But it is not in a set day’s sport 


like this that most pleasure can be got out of the possession of a 

rifle and the power to use it. It is by taking it as one’s con- 
stant companion in many a stroll during the long summer, through 
leafy woods in remote corners of parks or in wild retired bits of 


scenery, that one gets to know and to like one’s little weapon 
almost like a friend. You cannot use it with safety in populous 
districts, and to be accompanied by a human, and therefore talka- 
tive, companion precludes the possibility of obtaining sitting shots 
at any wild thing ; therefore the way to use your rifle is to sling it 
over your arm, and start off for a lonely ramble through the wildest 
and least frequented part of the ground at your disposal, where you 
will not only be undisturbed in your stalking, but also where there 
is no chance of any persons being struck by a glancing or spent 
ball. It should be a fixed rule that you should never discharge 
your rifle at any object unless you can see that you have a distinct 
background to receive the shot should it miss. A rising ground 
behind the object aimed at, a knoll or abrupt break in the ground, 
even a solid tree-trunk, will make a shot a safe one, that might 
otherwise be fraught with danger to some human or other being. 
[know nothing more embarrassing than to hear your bullet go sing- 
ing away into space, after having glanced off a stone or bit of baked 
earth, when you have, as you well know, been tempted into taking 
a shot that in your heart of hearts you felt was not perfectly safe ; 
and the harassing speculations as to what dense body that bullet 
will eventually collide with are pretty sure to spoil the next two or 
three easy shots, and to make you declare that ‘ some fool has been 
meddling with the sights of the rifle,’ when no one is to blame but. 
your own guilty self. 
The perfection of a stalking-ground for rabbit-shooting is to be 
found in some old park, with a rough undulating surface, full of 
little valleys, glens, and rocks, and, best of all, a few old stone- 
quamies or gravel-pits. If the soil be of a light sandy nature these 
places will, each and all of them, form a well-populated colony of 
rabbits, while, being situated a few hundred yards apart, the shots 
: one place will not disturb the rabbits at another. In shooting 
own into these kind of pits or valleys you have a perfect back- 
stound, and need have no fears as to the ultimate resting-place of 
your bullet. 
ia _ spots such as these, you will find very much to 
ila a esides the actual slaughter of the rabbit. The fine 
a T over your head, in which you may hear the laugh of the 
steen woodpecker, and the distant tapping of his small spotted 
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congener; the movements of that grand old cock pheasant, radiant 
in his spring plumage, who knows well, armed though you are, thy 
it is not his destruction you are bent upon, and that his days of 
persecution are over for a time, will interest you for at least 9 fo, 
minutes. So also will you find a pleasure in lying for a gho» 
time stretched upon the soft turf, while you watch the beautify 
gyrations of a pair of windhovers floating in the air above your head 
which birds, you devoutly hope, have built their nest in the church. 
steeple close at hand, knowing well what friends they are to th 
farmer, and what a difference they will make to the plague of rt 
and mice which infest the whole parish. 

However, this is all play; we must attend to the quasi-businog 
that brought us out. So, carefully you creep to the edge of oneg 
the old stone-quarries aforesaid, and, peeping through the bushes 
which fringe its sides, you can see some twenty rabbits of all size 
feeding in different parts of the quarry like so many sheep. Noy 
cock your rifle; but ‘take time.’ The click of the trigger has 
brought every rabbit in the place to attention; but keep still, an 
they will not see you. Do not take that big rabbit down in the 
bottom, easy shot though he is; don’t you see he is an old buck, 
probably the father of the colony, utterly uneatable, and abominably 
heavy to carry ? Half-way up the opposite hill is a nice three-parts. 
grown bunny, broadside on, and a fair good shot, about forty yards 
off. Draw a bead upon him; try and take him in the head; press 
the trigger instead of pulling it, and down the hill he rolls kicking, 
as dead as Julius Cesar, a door-nail, or any of the other orthodor 


- expressions which signify complete dissolution. What a commotion 


in the colony! On all sides rabbits start out of the nettles, the dock 
leaves, and the long grass, all tearing, in the most fearful state d 
excitement and terror, for their homes, each coney apparently choo 
ing the hole farthest from him, and the longest way to it, by wy 
of adding to his safety. From the open ground the rabbits, feeding 
on the rich grasses, come bouncing in, wondering what is the caus 
of the commotion. Now stand still, and bide your time. Th 
rabbit is such a fool that, however frightened he may be, unless his 
enemy is at his very scut, he cannot make good his retreat into lis 
underground castle without stopping for one minute at the threshell 
for a last look round. There, just as I told you, at that big bu 
row is one listening with all his ears, ready at the slightest sow! 
to pop in, yet unable to resist the temptation of taking one las 
reconnoitre. If your rifle is cocked and your hand steady, J 
ought to stretch him out, almost without a shiver, and down you! 
to pick up your slain before stalking up to the next sandpit, whe 
you are sure of a shot. 


This next place you approach equally carefully, with due regard 
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to the wind, the best spot whence to get a clear shot, and other 
little details. On peering over the bank a number of rabbits are seen 
to be feeding much as before; but see, beyond the lot is a grand old full- 
wn black rabbit,.the only one in the park. Now in this little 
‘forest’ of ours the black coney is looked upon much as a ‘ muckle 
beastie’ with a grand head is regarded in wilder regions farther 
north; therefore no pains must be spared to circumvent him and to 
compass his death, though, from having been shot at from early 
infancy, he is abominably cunning and ‘kittle’to approach. A care- 
fal reconnoitre shows you that he is at least ninety yards away, with 
half a score of other rabbits between yourself and him. To move 
any of these would be to send him flying into his hole like a cricket- 
ball; there is therefore no chance but to retire from the edge of the 
quarry, and stalk all along its side till you reach a point opposite to 
your black friend, whence you may obtain a fairly good shot. This 
would be easy enough were it not for that old doe feeding out in the 
open, who is almost sure to catch sight of you, and, coming into the 
sandpit with a rush and a bustle, put every rabbit in like a shot. 
Possibly you might cut her off from her refuge, when she would 
probably squat, and, if undisturbed, give you no more trouble. So 
cautiously you creep on hands and knees through the sweet-smell- 
ing bracken and among the foxgloves, trying to reach the point 
your heart is set on, which is nearly exactly between the old doe 
and the quarry. Every three minutes the cautious old rogue looks 
up, with a stamp that sends your heart into your mouth, and down 
you go on to your face, to crouch like a hare in its form till she 
resumes feeding. At last you feel that you are between her and her 
point, and, raising yourself on to your knees, you reveal to her aston- 
ished gaze the form of her most dreaded enemy between herself and 
the haven where she would be. For a moment you see her hesitate ; 
then, rabbit-like, she seeks a false safety in concealment, and, 
dropping to the earth—nay, almost into it—she endeavours to hide 
in a tuft of short grass; however, she will not spoil your shot. 
Your stalk is so far successful; and you creep to the edge of the 
sandpit, and look round for the coveted ‘black buck.’ There he is : 
but he has moved to the upper edge of the pit on the opposite side, 
and is sixty yards off if he is an inch. Well, there is no getting 
hearer, and although a rabbit at sixty yards is a tiny mark indeed, 
still, if you are armed with such a weapon as I have described 
_— you will have no difficulty in getting the delicate sights upon 
im, and it is merely a question of keeping the rifle steady. Bang! 
= black rabbit bounds three feet into the air, and lies still on his 
a _ 8 capital shot, and a still better executed stalk ; and you feel 
at that bit of rich soft black fur is fairly earned. 

Well, it is growing late. The rooks have already passed over- 
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head, cawing noisily, on their way from the moors to their airy bed. 
places; but we will just look over this one rough glen on the my 
home. Our shadows have lengthened to an astonishing extent; ,, 
we will, if you please, approach this place from the east side; {op j 
is by paying attention to such trifles as these that the careful stalks 
gets most sport and the greatest number of shots. Hist! What) 
that down in the bottom? As [I live, it is a grand old fox! Surely 
by her lean haggard appearance it is the old vixen belonging to th, 
litter which is, we know, laid up in the wood close by. Now lay 
your rifle down; lie quietly on the grass, and enjoy the treat ¢ 
obtaining a lesson from one of the finest stalkers in the world 
whose cleverness you can hardly hope to emulate. See with why 
a careless swing she trots past those rabbits on the bare 9 
(these she cannot catch), which start out of her path, but seem j 
no way alarmed, so little attention does she pay to them. Th 
trot slackens to a walk now that she is among those tufts of thistl 
and nettles, where concealment is possible. There! down she goes 
like a highly-trained setter, flat to the earth, motionless but for, 
slight swaying motion of her brush, which tells you that she means 
mischief. Surely she moved a little then? She did, but almost in. 
perceptibly ; yet, on looking again, there is no doubt that the dis. 
tance between her and that little clump of nettles is certainly less 
than it was. You now see that close to it on the other side an 
two young rabbits, which no doubt caught her keen eye at th 
instant she dropped. Nearer and nearer she creeps, the brush 
swaying regularly to and fro as she crawls closer, and yields to the 
excitement of the moment. Her nose now touches the nettles 
almost. She starts to her feet, and you have just time to see the 
suddenly startled rabbit crouch to the earth, when, with one elasti 
bound, she has sprung over the nettles and seized her victim, wh 
yields up his life with one shrill squeal that sends every rabbit with 
a quarter of a mile quaking to his burrow. In another second sht 
is off, in her long swinging trot, bearing her well-earned prey 
satisfy her ever-hungry family. 

Well, you have had a pleasant walk; you have had a bit of qutt 
sport ; and you have finished up with a sight that, to a naturalit 
and a sportsman, is more than much shooting and slaughter. Ther 
is not a great deal in a stroll with a pea-rifle to amuse the suppose! 
modern type of sportsman intent on ‘ blood and glory ;’ but I hop 
I have written enough to show that the country is at no seasond 
the year devoid of sport and amusement even to the shooter, al 
that as much skill and woodcraft may be developed on a summe! 
evening as at the hottest of hot corners in December. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


By Mre. Fenwick Miuuer. 





Ayone the numerous inaccurate assertions that were made during 
the debate upon the London School Board in the House of Com- 
mons last June, there was at least one observation which was 
profoundly true. It came from Mr. W. E. Forster, who said: 
‘The indomitable self-denying energy of the men and women who 
sit upon that Board is unpaid; their work is more than unpaid—it 
is obscure and unthanked.’ I courtesy to the compliment; but I 
endorse the statement of fact. 

So obscure is the important and heavy work done by the mem- 
bers of the London School Board, that there is no exaggeration in 
saying that the majority of our constituents know simply nothing 
about what we do. An idea—but only an idea—of our labours 
may be gained by those who are so deeply interested in educational 
matters as to read weekly one of the special education newspapers. 
But the paragraphs which are published periodically inthe daily 
papers do not provide even a glimpse at the proceedings of the 
weekly sitting of the Board in public. Many of the most important 
and interesting debates which have taken place since I have sat 
there, I have observed to be totally unmentioned in these so-called 
reports. 

The evil consequences of this lack of publicity are many. It is 
not a small evil that one powerful inducement to distinguished and 
able persons to take part in the work is wanting, so that almost in- 
evitably the Board will sink by and by to a composition no more 
eminent in individuals than is that of the vestries at present. It is no 
small evil that the powerful influence of public opinion is never 
brought to bear upon the members for their individual action, and that 
men who have got themselves returned to the Board by professions of 
one set of opinions may actually do their worst against those very opin- 
lons without the knowledge of their constituents. But perhaps the 
greatest evil ofall is that the electors cannot know what are the ques- 
tions which really divide the Board, nor judge by their own knowledge 
what are the true lines of separation between one candidate for their 
suffrages and another. In view, therefore, of the imminence of 
an election, I think it may be both useful and interesting for me to 
give a sketch of the ordinary work of the Board, and, in passing, to 
state a few of the practical problems which its members find them- 
selves confronting. I have, of course, my own private solutions of 
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most of those problems. But here I propose only a sketch; anj 
therefore it will be understood that I must refrain from entering into 
lengthy discussions about even my most cherished opinions. I mug 
emulate the concise impartiality of the judge, not the diffuse special 
pleading of the counsel. 

The London School Board is composed of fifty members. Ag jt 
exists at this moment, it is undoubtedly a fairly representative body, 
It comprises three members of the House of Commons, and sever] 
gentlemen who wish to prepare themselves for that supreme assem. 
bly. It boasts a somewhat disproportionate supply of clergymen, 
and it mourns an equally, though conversely, disproportionate 
sprinkling of women. It has scientific learning and oratorical power 
and literary ability in truly representative and minute quantities, 
It has only one avowed Catholic. Finally, it has one working. 
man member (a cabinet-maker), whose special knowledge is some- 
times found as useful to the Board as that of the scientists or the 
ladies ; as when he rebuked the Industrial Schools Committee for 
purchasing two old Chippendale chairs for the ship Shaftesbury at 
cost of 7/. 15s. by informing them that he was among workmen 
making old Chippendale chairs every day by the dozen, and at a 
quarter the price. 

These fifty ladies and gentlemen are divided into eight ‘ Stand- 
ing Committees,’ which are charged with different branches of the 
detailed work. Most of the committees have found it necessary to 
appoint from amongst their number standing sub-committees, to still 
further divide the work of supervising details. Besides these, there 
are occasional special committees, on which any member may be ap- 
pointed to serve. For example, I sat last year upon one special com- 
mittee to inquire into charges made against a master of arbitrarily 
expelling the poorer children from his school; and upon the special 
committee to examine into the expenditure on the industrial school ship. 

The total number of Board and Committee meetings during last 
year was no fewer than 560. 

The Statistical Committee is charged with the duty of deter- 
mining in what districts schools are required. Now here we comet 
one of the most fiercely-assailed points of School-Board procedure. 
It is the duty of the Board, according to the Act of Parliament, to 
provide accommodation in school for children for whom no other 
efficient elementary accommodation exists. The ideal of the popular 
educationist is a school place for every child, and every child in its 
place. Thus, at first sight, the work of the Statistical Committee 
appears purely mathematical. Suppose that in A Division there 
are X children and Y places, surely the simple duty of finding the 
difference between X and Y, and supplying the deficiency, affords 
no room for discussion or party-feeling. 





Alas, that is not the + 
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entire problem. A certain number of children belong to the conflict- 
ing religious sects ; so do an unequivalent number of school places. 
Now, taking into consideration the fact that we compel the poor to 
send their children to school, have we any right to force these 
children into schools where they will be taught religious dogmas of 
which their parents disapprove? Must the Baptist send his child 
to learn the Church Catechism about the two sacraments necessary 
to salvation? Must the Unitarian have his child taught that all 
gho do not subscribe to the Athanasian creed perish everlastingly ? 
The dominant party at the Board has said ‘No.’ Let there be, we 
have claimed, unsectarian schools for all children whose parents 
object to their being taught the dogmas of the sects in their tender 
pliant years. Do not let us rear a race of bigots, if we can help it. 
But on the other hand, how, when the Church school has a hundred 
empty places, and the Board school overflows? Ah, there is the 
problem. Remember, I do not propose to give my solutions. 

It is perfectly true that there exists in the Education Act a so- 
called ‘ conscience clause,’ under which a parent may entirely with- 
draw his child from the religious instruction given in a school without 
forfeiting any of the other advantages of the school. But this is an 
extreme measure, from which poor persons, for obvious reasons, must 
generally shrink. Besides, thousands of parents do not object to 
religious instruction for their children, but do object to sectarian 
dogma. They should not be compelled to either gulp the latter or 
eschew the former ; nor, while the School Board is elected by popu- 
lar suffrage, will they be reduced to this alternative. I know that 
many clergymen claim that the religious teaching in their denomina- 
tional schools is unsectarian. But the matter needs no discussion ; 
if they do not teach sectarianism, for what do they maintain sec- 
tarian schools? All honour to them for their efforts in the cause 
of education; but they are not, and ought not to be, unsectarian, 
as the State must and should be. 

Again, when we are told that there are in London more places 
for children than the Board has induced children to occupy, various 
fallacies are argumentatively implied. In the first place, the pro- 
"sion is made for the children who exist, and who are only brought 
im to the schools by slow and patient efforts on the part of teachers 
and officers. In the second place, in many districts it would be the 
Worst kind of extravagance to build only for the children who are in 
= neighbourhood at that moment, and not to take some thought 
or those who certainly will be there in two years’ time. Finally, 
three hundred empty seats in Church schools at Tooting or Hampstead 
— as well be in Abyssinia or Jericho for all the good they are to 

ee hundred neglected children in Bethnal Green or Seven Dials. 
The Works Committee has the supervision of the architects’ 
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and builders’ work. My own conviction is that the buildings 9, 
not more handsome or commodious than it is in every way degip. 
able that they should be. Whether they could be erected ag they 
are for a smaller sum than they do cost, only persons practically 
acquainted with building work are competent to judge. Boar 
schools in London cost, on an average, 151. for each school place, 
But it ought to be known that the Board is not free to make th 
accommodation as little or as much as it pleases. The Education 
Department of the Ministry is to the Board something like wha 
the Lords are to the Commons. The departmental authorities rp. 
strict us a good deal; they spur us to a small extent; they may 
sometimes prevent us from doing foolish things, and they certainly 
often obstruct us in doing wise ones; and they must bear a portion 
of the responsibility for our acts, which do not become established 
facts without their concurrence. My Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education (who, by the way, always speak of Themselves 
in Their official communications to us with a capital letter for Their 
personal pronouns, as if They were so many Deities) fix eight square 
feet of area and eighty cubic feet of breathing space as the minimum 
for each child, and the London Board only exceeds that minimum by 
a trifle. As a matter of hygienic fact, the Department’s minimum is 
the lowest possible limit consistent with health. 

The real problem connected with the Works Committee’s opers- 
tions arises out of the enormous extent of this City over which we 
have educational rule; local circumstances, which should have s 
much influence in determining the exact site for a school, can only 
be known to two or three members of the Board, who are very likely 
to find themselves unable to contend against the advice of the paid 
officials of this Department. The seriousness of this matter was 
pressed upon me soon after I became a member of the Board. 4 
new Bethnal Green school was to be built; the site was chosen and 
advised by the Board’s surveyor before my election, but the con: 
sent of Parliament for the exercise of compulsory purchase power 
was not then obtained. In response to the plea of a deputation 0 
my constituents, I examined into the matter. The site chosen was 
a square block of land covered with houses, which accommodated 
at least two hundred persons. Not only would it be a hardship 2 
any case for poor people to be compelled to an exodus from the 
homes in so crowded a neighbourhood, but besides this the houses 
were of the old type, built expressly for weavers. Bethnal Greet 
was, many years ago, a colony of weavers, and such hand-weavil} 
as is still done is all carried on there. The necessary features ofa 
weaver’s room are a. low ceiling and a broad-light window, extent 
ing all along one of the walls. I found that not only would the 26 
school, in its proposed position, remove this block of houses, but ! 
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would also darken the weavers’ windows opposite to it. Finally, 
there was @ disused wharf only a few paces distant, where a school 
would truly have been more hidden, and have done less justice to 
the architect’s design, but where it would have been more cheaply 
erected, and fully as accessible to the children. I moved the re- 
consideration of the matter, and did all in my power to alter the 
arrangements made; but in vain. Two members of the Works 
Committee only visited the site; the Board surveyor stood by his 
original recommendation, and those houses were pulled down. 

This led me to deliberate seriously within myself whether it is 
not probable that we shall find ourselves, in time, compelled to 
have a separate School Board for each division, so that local cir- 
cumstances may be known to all the members, and local pressure 
may be brought to bear upon them individually? The extreme 
heaviness of the work at present gives an additional reason for 
replying affirmatively to this query. But after consideration, 1 
own that I think the reasons on the other side stronger. Leaving 
out of sight that immediate reduction of School Boards to the Vestry 
level which would inevitably follow if this change were made, the 
most important reason for having one London Board instead of 
eight Borough Boards is a financial one. Unlike the Poor’s-rates, 
the School-Board rate presses most heavily on the richest classes. 
It is levied on the rateable value of each parish, quite irrespective 
of the local requirements in the way of new schools, and the like. 
Of course the localities in which the inhabitants are poorest are 
likewise those in which the most. Board Schools are required; so 
that if the education rate were levied after the fashion of the parish 
rates, the wealthy inhabitants of St. James’s and St. George’s in 
the West would have only about a penny in the pound to pay, 
while the poorer residents of Hackney or Southwark would be 
called upon for an enormous sum—perhaps two shillings in the 
pound. The wealthy parishes may, perhaps, demand why they 
should pay for what does not immediately concern them. But it 
is on the general agreement that an uneducated class is injurious to 
the State, and that an educated artisan class will increase the sum 
of the wealth of the nation and enable us to maintain our standing 
is the peoples of Europe, that an education rate is based ; and 
“4 postulate being granted—as it is by the very existence of an 

ucation Act—then the justice of the present financial arrange- 
ment is seen. | 
: Bei Finance Committee is the banker of the other Committees. 
tp : pretend to know its work intimately. Looking down the 
the: ss I conclude that the most business-like men of 
im ave been selected to serve on it—there is only one 

* Hive out of its twelve members I know to be successful 
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financiers of their own large private businesses. I hope the ¢op. 
mittee is, by this fact, established in public fame. I am not, 
man of business; I do not know much of business. My chief jp. 
formation about its inner mysteries comes from newspaper reports 
of trials of bank directors and directors of companies and the like, 
and the comments which I hear other men of business make op 
those trials. I can only say, therefore, I hope that I have givey 
enough assurance that the committee is composed of the right 
stuff. 

So far as I understand, however, the Finance Committee men. 
bers have very little room for showing their ability as financiers, 
except in drawing out the Budget and apportioning the rates 
among the parishes; for the committee cannot make any pay- 
ments without the orders of some other committee or of the Board, 
The only items in their fortnightly report which astonish me are 
2001. every time for the office petty cash, and wonderful sums for 
postage. The teachers’ salaries absorb annually about three hun- 
dred and forty thousand pounds. 

The School Management Committee has a vast amount of 
detail to toil through. The name of this committee tells the 
nature of its work. It has several standing sub-committees. 
There is one for selecting books and purchasing stores. Of making 
of books there is no end. Every publisher of educational works 
naturally desires to have his new book adopted by the London 
Board, and thus given the imprimatur of excellence, and about a 
dozen volumes have to be read and discussed by the members 
during every fortnight. Then there is a standing sub-committee 
on the teaching of cookery, and another on the education of the 
deaf, dumb, and blind children of London. Most of the special 
committees, too, are sub-committees of this one, and fourteen 
inquiries into different matters were thus conducted by members of 
the School Management Committee during last year. 

Much of the most important work is done on the School Man- 
agement committee, and if the problems which are presented to it 
are apparently of minor importance, I imagine that it will be found 
in this, as in so many other of the affairs of life, that the little 
things summed up make the greatest results. The doings of this 
committee require careful watching above those of every other; 
partly because of their real importance, and partly because of the 
tendency which it has shown to arbitrary and secret action. 

It will, perhaps, hardly be credible that the Chairman and 
other leading spirits of the School Management Committee actually 
claimed the right, if they pleased, to gradually replace all the 
female head-teachers in girls’ schools by male ones, without the 
consent or knowledge of the Board and the public. In more than 
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one case, the master of a boys’ school was actually appointed to take 
the headship of the girls’ department also, his name being not pre- 
sented to the Board at all, on the plea that the Board had already 
appointed him as head-master of that school. This appeared to me 
a change of such inconceivable importance in our school system, 
that I succeeded in getting added to the ordinances of the Board a 
rule that no male teacher shall be allowed to take charge of the 
girls’ department of a school without the special consent of the 
Board being first obtained. The status of women teachers, the 

od of the school-girls, and, above all, the welfare of the female 
upil-teachers, are all involved in this matter. Remembering what 
the School Management Committee claimed for itself, I commend 
the point to the consideration of the women voters especially. They 
should distinctly ascertain a candidate’s views about it. 

Again, Mr. J. A. Picton submitted to this committee a most 
extraordinary theological document of his own composition, con- 
sisting of an introductory dissertation, and a syllabus of lessons for 
the daily instruction of the children in ‘ the principles of morality 
and religion.’ The dissertation commenced by laying down that a 
primary result to be aimed at in school teaching is ‘a general and 
permanent susceptibility to a sense of duty, not through mere fear 
of punishment or hope of reward, but from an unquestioning alle- 
giance to the will of God.’ This sentence formed the key-note to 
the composition. A few sentences further on we read that the 
‘Duty towards God,’ from the Church Catechism, might be made a 
basis of teaching, among other things, more ‘ susceptibility’ to this 
modified Calvinism—‘ to form a susceptibility to the blessedness of 
complete unwavering surrender to the divine will.’ Again, the 
children are to be taught that all their social duties are founded on 
the Fatherhood of God, and that all their family relationships 
obtain their moral aspects from the Brotherhood of Christ. Then 
an exercise for childish minds is borrowed from the writings of the 
Casuists, and the teacher is instructed to tell the children what are 
their duties towards their parents, and then to ‘imagine cases of 
difficulty.’ Thus, presumably, the poor little theologian is to be 
Imagined’ as in the dilemma of being called upon to choose between 
the crimes of disobedience and shopping on Sunday; or to gauge 
the relative wickedness of refusing to obey parents, and of telling a 
lie by saying ‘ Mother’s gone out’ to the landlord, while mother is 
really in the back kitchen. | 

Not a page of this curious document but contained debateable 
ci of the most important character. And yet it was claimed that 
€ School Management Committee had a right, on its own motion, 
> Issue this to its teachers as a basis for the daily instruction in 

ery school, without the matter coming before the Board and the 
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public at all. So strongly was it desired to maintain secrecy, that 
an assurance that the matter should be brought before the Board jp 
the form of a private member’s motion if the committee persisted jp 
issuing it privately, was enough to cause its immediate withdrawal 
by its author. 

Nor are these solitary instances. There is in this committee a 
constant tendency to such arbitrary government. Of course, the 
point is that what is done in committee is generally (the sittin 
being private) quite unknown to the public; and no individual hag 
to take the responsibility in the face of the world for his motions or 
for the exercise of his influence there, as he has to do on the full 
Board, which meets in public, and the minutes of which are widely 
circulated and always accessible. 

A most difficult problem which comes before the School Manage- 
ment Committee, and one which has given me much anxious 
thought, is the condition of pupil-teachers. These are young per- 
sons aged from fourteen to nineteen, who are employed in our 
schools in teaching for five and a half hours daily, and who, besides, 
are required to prepare themselves for annual examinations of con- 
siderable difficulty. I confess that it is to me a pain to think of 
these young people during the most critical years of life bending 
and toiling under so heavy a weight of exhausting labour and men- 
tal anxiety. Yet the pupil-teacher system, which is really an 
apprenticeship to the art of teaching, appears founded on a right 
basis. Some assistance to the pupil-teachers would have been given 
by a scheme propounded by the School Management Committee for 
teaching them in classes instead of individually, and for setting them 
free for private study during a certain portion of each working day. 
But this scheme was shipwrecked by our House of Lords, the Edu- 
cation Department. 

As might be expected, these unfortunate young teachers fre- 
quently fail to pass their own examinations; and some of them 
occasionally display wonderful ignorance of common subjects, as a 
consequence of their time and attention having been concentrated 
on such points as the names of all the headlands of Europe and the 
meaning of the obsolete words and obscure phrases in Paradise 
Lost. Thus, one poor girl of nineteen announced it as her belief 
that the United States were governed by native princes. A young 
man of seventeen, being asked to ‘ define an axiom,’ delivered him- 
self of this: ‘An axiom is a part of a thing which, if lengthened, 
must be complicated.’ For a specimen of learning and of composi- 
tion take this on the English language from a young man of nine- 
teen. ‘ About this period of the present, when men are wiser than 
ever have been formerly, they have drawn up a list of words de- 
rived from nearly all the languages of the countries of Europe, and 
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are used in our books. The origin of a great many words in the 
English language is often brought about by: some events which 
happened. For instance, when the Romans invaded Britain they 
brought over their language with them of course, and a great many 
of the ancient Britons learned some of their words, and often mixed 
them up with their own ; and as they grew yearly wiser, they 
‘med different words with them which had the same meaning. 
And in the same manner, when the Danes, Normans, and Saxons 
‘nvaded Britain after one another they also got their language 
mixed up with ours.’ 

It appears not impossible to ‘get your language mixed up’ at 
the present moment. 

There is only one answer on my notes worthy of appending to 
this display, and that is the reply of a lad who was asked what 
Roman Emperors visited Britain, and he said, ‘ Julius Cesar, who 
converted the British to Christianity, 55 B.c.’ 

I must add that none of these shining examples belonged to 
London schools, although our failures are numerous and painful, 
and lead us to hope that we may yet do something for these poor 
young people. 

The limits of space compel me to pass over many most inter- 
esting topics connected with this branch of our operations, such as 
school-fees, the teaching of needlework, the system of paying teach- 
ers by the results they obtain, and the like. It is impossible to 
treat such subjects adequately in a few lines. 

The Bye-Laws Committee is charged with working the ma- 
chinery of compulsory attendance. A large staff of men called 
‘Visitors’ are employed in this work, and are supervised by a head 
oflicer in each division, under the direction of the Committee. 
This is an expensive part of the Board’s operations, costing about 
30,0001. annually. But it effects good results, although unhappily 
large numbers of children do still evade its efforts. Before the Board 
had established its work in this direction, or had built any schools— 
that is to say, in the year 1871—there were 174,301 children in 
average daily attendance at efficient London schools; at Christmas 
a there were daily averages of 850,507 children in school. In 
“ of these figures no one can have the audacity to state that 
a pie not educated the children who were being neglected ; 
a np indeed, it be an M.P. delegated by the vestries. I know not 

at such an one may do. I remember the House of Commons 
debate last June ! 
the om Industrial Schools Committee has been the unfortunate of 
ih ; — Board. Of all the committees, this one, which takes 

giected children off the streets and places them in industrial 
€s, 18 the one upon which the ladies of the Board should be 
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largely represented; the one upon which womanly influence gnj 
matronly care should be fully exerted. But only one of the ladicg 
on the Board, Mrs. Westlake, was placed on this committee. I day 
not say that its errors would have been prevented had the other 
been there, but I have a very strong opinion on the point. The 
Industrial Schools Committee it was which, on the one hand, fitte 
up the Shaftesbury so luxuriously, and, on the other hand, so badly 
supervised their truant school that poor boys in it were made to sleep, 
night after night in the depth of last winter’s bitter cold, on the 
bare irons of the bedsteads. It was the Industrial Schools Con. 
mittee which one day bought ramshackle tumble-down old Upton 
House, Homerton, for the truant school, and another day spent 
30,000. without any authority on the hulk ofa ship. The work 
of this committee, which relieves idle and dissolute parents entirely 
of the care of their children, above all others needs judgment and 
wisdom. 

What I desire to say in conclusion is indicated in these latter 
words. Judgment and common sense are the qualities required in 
every department of the work of the London School Board. If the 
electors are fortunate enough to have these, combined with a high 
moral character, presented before them in the person of a candidate, 
that candidate they will do wisely to elect triumphantly, and to thank 
heartily. These qualities, and not pretensions to original ideas ; these 
qualities, and not brand-new educational theories; these qualities, 


and not any special knowledge,—are what we need to do our work 
thoroughly and wisely. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE. 
By WALTER BESANT axp JAMES RICE, 


9 
AUTHORS OF ‘ THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,’ ‘THE MONKS OF THELEMA,’ ETC. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


HOW ANTHONY HAMBLIN LOOKED. 


No other than uncle Anthony ! 

When the boy, recovering from the first shock, had made up 
his mind, by much staring, that it really was his deceased uncle 
come to life again, only without his beard, he tried to pull himself 
together, and to assume, with indifferent success, his usual air of 
importance. 

‘This,’ he said, with a little stammer and a natural quiver in 
the voice, ‘is a pretty Go! A very pretty Go, it is!’ 

Anthony Hamblin stared blankly at the boy, with reddened 
cheeks. No criminal caught in flagrante delicto, red-handed, knife 
in fist, with the spoil under his arm, actually lifting the swag, ever 
showed so hangdog a countenance. He said nothing. 

‘Now, uncle Anthony,’ the boy continued, feeling every moment 
firmer as to head and legs, and awakened to the comprehension 
that this was the noblest opportunity that ever came to mortal boy, 
‘considering that a public coffee-house is not the best place to dis- 
cuss family secrets, and that I at least am accustomed to more 
respectable places of appointment, we had better go to your own 
house or lodgings, if you have any, and talk things over there. If 
you are ready, we will go at once. If not, I will wait. As for 
waiting, I don’t care how long I wait. I can send a telegram to 
relieve the old lady. And as for that, the ice is melted long ago, 
and she won’t think I’ve followed your example. Bah! You and 
your ice! ©, the cunning! For such an O-be-joyful occasion as 
the present I could wait all night, and go home with my eyes 
skinned in the morning, with Alison to tell the news to.’ 

Anthony Hamblin moved one foot. Nicolas interpreted the 
maton, wrongly and hastily, as indicative of a desire for flight. 
bolt = he said firmly, ‘you don’t. Give up thatidea. You've 
rat —_ already. You know me, uncle Anthony, and my 
a cter - determination. If you run, I run too. And if I run 
ne = _ may be—I don’t say there will—but there may be 
al nie , and such a howling, and such a diving after a middle- 
Bed elderly bolter, and a younger man with white eyebrows, as 


you _— heard of before in all your life. Besides, if you were to 
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get away, I’ve only got to go to the House and tell the partng, 
that you’re not drowned at all, but living at the far-end of Cable 
road, which leads to the west extremity of nowhere. Thep 
will just come over and catch you somewhere or other in they 
act, as I did. Think of that. Because you must eat, ung, 
Anthony.’ 

Anthony Hamblin, with pale and shamefaced cheek, sighed, 
rose, and led the way. Nicolas followed closely at his heels, 

Anthony turned to the left, and walked slowly along the pay, 
ment. Nicolas saw that he looked older. His shoulders stooped: 
his hair had gone grayer; his beard, as we have seen, was quit 
gone. Also, he was very shabby in his dress—his hat was rosy 
at the edges; his boots were down at heel. 

Notwithstanding these symptoms of distress, the boy felt ip. 
clined to the most rapturous joy. He was fain to give outward an 
visible expression to it by a double-shuffle, a wild contortion of th 
limbs, a cracking of the fingers, as he followed his prisoner, so that 
he looked like some grim old caricature of the devil, as carved ons 
cathedral wall, capering behind a victim. No victim, even unde 
the melancholy circumstances imagined by medieval freemasons, 
could have looked more miserable than Anthony, who walked m 
with hanging head and downcast demeanour, as if he were going— 
anywhere—where those victims were going. Suddenly the bo 
stopped, and began feeling his pockets. 

‘Stop, uncle Anthony!’ he cried. ‘Stop, I say. We've gut 
to turn back.’ 

‘What is it ?’ 

‘My knife—left it at the coffee-house. Now, then, righ 
about. You go first. A new knife—three blades—real buckt 
horn.’ 

They observed the same order in returning to the coffee-hous, 
where the knife was found on the floor; and, in coming bed 
again, the boy prepared, by turning up cuffs and squaring lis 
shoulders, for precipitate action, if necessary. 

About half-way down the Cannon-street-road, which was tle 
name of this retreat, and next door to a small dissenting chapel, 
Anthony Hamblin stopped, and pulled out a latch-key. The how 
was, like all its neighbours, small, having four or six rooms only. 
The door was painted a rich, a flaunting red. In the window df 
the ground floor was a large card, on which Nicholas read the 
following announcement : 


‘Mr. A. Hampton, 
Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, and Freehand Drawing. 


Below this legend, and on either side of it, was draw2, with, 
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many a0 artful flourish and crafty curve, in freehand, and apparently 
with a quill pen, gigantic quills, whose feathers were like the 
branches of # palm for richness and redundancy. Nicolas recol- 
jected all at once that his uncle had often in the old days delighted 
himself with such caligraphic exercises. 

Anthony Hamblin, crestfallen and shame-faced, opened the 
door, and led the way into the ground-floor front. Arrived there, 
he sat down before the window in a hopeless resigned sort of way, 
as if he would do no more, but must, unresisting, let Fate go on. 

‘Upon my word,’ said the boy, looking round, ‘ upon—my— 
word, this is a very pretty sort of lodging for the head of the 
House! Gone a Writing-master too !’ 

‘Iam no longer head of the House,’ said Anthony humbly ; 
‘Tam a dead man.’ , 

It certainly was not such a room as once sheltered the head 
partner in the firm. It was only about twelve feet square. Its 
furniture consisted of one armchair and two cane-bottomed chairs, 
of which one had lost a leg; there was a table and a sort of side- 
board pratiqué in the wall beside the fireplace ; on it stood half a 
dozen books, the whole of Anthony Hamblin’s library. There was 
a cupboard on the other side of the fireplace. Nothing else. No 
pictures on the wall, no decorations of any kind, except a couple 
of wooden pipes on the mantelshelf, and a tobacco-pouch. There 
were no curtains, but only a clean white blind. 

‘This is my one room,’ Anthony explained, while the boy curi- 
ously examined every article of furniture; ‘my only room. Here 
Ilive. My bed is in that cupboard; at night I drag it down.’ 

The boy examined every portion of the furniture minutely, and 
then turned to his uncle. 

‘You look thin, uncle Anthony. Your boots are gone at the 
heels; your coat is shabby—the cuffs are frayed; your hat is 
seedy ; and you don’t look happy ; and—and—’ : 

Here this remarkable boy choked, and seized his uncle by the 
hand, and burst into a fit of sobbing and crying. 

‘Don’t, boy!’ cried Anthony Hamblin, much more deeply moved 
by this passion of grief than he had been by the boy’s bounce and 
bare, " Hy Nicolas ; crying will do no good. Tell me— 

me about Alison.’ 

Nicolas stopped crying almost as suddenly as he began. 

Every man,’ he said presently, by way of apology to himself 
for his weakn d whi :; . r ' 
iad tat = and while still mopping up the tears, ‘ has his 
‘nd t nt. You find that out, uncle, when you've got an enemy, 

en you can stick pins into him all day long.’ | 


eae thought struck him here. He went to the door, locked it, 
put the key in his pocket. sitll 
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‘Now,’ he said, ‘ the door’s locked. You can’t get out till | 
let you, and I don’t intend to let you till I know what this iy, 
yame means.’ 

He sat on the table, one leg dangling and the other Testing 
across it; an elbow on the leg, and his chin in his hand. He haj 
taken off his hat, and with his white eyebrows, the knowing light 
in his eyes, and the smile of pride which he naturally felt in th 
situation, he looked more like an imp than seemed possible in living 
boy. 

‘Nicolas,’ said Anthony, sitting before him like a culprit, ¢ yy, 
have, by accident, discovered a great secret.’ 

‘ Under Providence, uncle, as the old lady would say, I have,’ 

‘Is it possible for a boy to keep a secret ?’ 

‘I have lived in his house,’ said Nicolas, addressing the fun. 
ture, which was very unsympathetic in its scantiness; ‘I haw 
lived in his house for thirteen years and more, and he doubts m 
power of keeping a secret !’ 

‘Boy,’ said the man risen from the dead sternly, ‘ no fooling! 
This is no matter for laughing. Can you, and will you, keep this 
secret ?’ 

‘I can, uncle Anthony,’ replied young Nick, with a sudda 
change of manner ; ‘I can, and I will!’ | 

There was something reassuring about the boy’s manifest reso. 
lution of honestly keeping the secret. He enjoyed it too much, in 
fact, to reveal it, at least immediately. Yet Anthony Hambli, 
filled with shame and dismay, looked upon the boy with suspicion. 
Was his sacrifice to be worthless after all? Did it depend solely 
on the discretion of a child so volatile ? 

‘ Living at the East-end,’ said Nicolas, as if desirous to change 
the subject, ‘is all very well for a man who, like me, takes 
interest in the Docks, in indigo stores, and shipping ; but for you, 
uncle Anthony, who never put on a canvas coat, nor wore a cap W 
keep off the blue dust in your life, I can’t understand the attraction. 
All very well if a man wanted to write a novel of dull life, aul 
came here to see what dulness really means ; but you don’t wnt 
novels, and you used to like cheerfulness. Or if you wanted to ful 
out how poor people lived, and what a beastly thing it is to ® 
poor; but you never wanted to know that. Silver-spoon babies 
never do. The taste, I suppose, is so different from pewter thi 
they don’t feel a yearning for change, nor a curiosity to taste aly 
other kind of metal. And yet if you didn’t like the Docks, dida! 
care for poor people, and weren’t curious about their ways, whl 
was it drove you away from home? It wasn’t any row, thal 
know of. _ You and Alison hadn’t quarrelled, had you ?’ 
Anthony shook his head dejectedly. | 
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‘Ag for me,’ the boy went on, stroking his chin, ‘T can’t remem- 
her that I ever said or did anything that could induce you to run 
away. 1 was always kind to you, IL believe.’ 

‘Always,’ echoed Anthony, without the ghost of a smile. 

‘Then,’ said young Nick, getting down from the table to obtain 
better vantage-ground, standing with his feet well apart, his hands 
rammed down into his pockets as far as they would go, and his 
shoulders raised—this gave him an expression of wonderful sagacity, 
combined with the deepest cynical knowledge of human nature— 
‘then, uncle Anthony, I am sorry to say that there remains only 
one supposition. It pains me to say it, but I must. Why does 
a rich man, with a comfortable home and people who are fond 
of him, suddenly bolt ?—leaving his coat behind him too, as if he 
was Joseph in the pit, to prove that his goose was already cooked 
and his bucket kicked. Why, I say? O uncle Anthony, who 
would have thought it of yor? Because HE’s DONE SOMETHING—I 
don’t know what—somETHING ! Somebody must have given you 
the straight tip in good time. You thought you had better bolt, so 
as to avoid the row.’ , 

Anthony made no reply. Nicolas resumed his seat on the 
table. 

‘If you like to confide in me,’ Nicolas went on, ‘T’ll give you 
the best advice in my power. Perhaps it isn’t too late.’ 

Still Anthony was silent; but he rose from his chair, and 
began to walk up and down the room. 

‘Everything,’ said Nicolas encouragingly, ‘can be squared for 
money. Give me money and the name of the party, and I’ll under- 
take to square him.’ 

Authony laughed. He was at last moved to laugh. The boy’s 
importance and confidence were too absurd. 

‘You, boy! What could you do ?” 

_ ‘Now, here’s prejudice again!’ he expostulated. ‘ After know- 
ing me intimately for thirteen years, my uncle can’t trust me for a 
confidential piece of work because I’ve got a jacket on instead of 
acoat! I thought better of you, uncle Anthony.’ 

Anthony stopped in his walk, and regarded his youthful adviser 
meditatively. 

_ ‘Boy,’ he said gravely, ‘I cannot tell you the reasons of my 
disappearance ; that is impossible. Nor can I ever reappear again ; 
that is equally impossible.’ 

‘Quite impossible? O uncle Anthony, surely money will 
Square it !’ 

‘No; money cannot do everything.’ 


‘Can’t anything be done 2” 
‘Nothing,’ 
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‘Think of Alison, uncle—think how she’s cried her eyeg ont: 

‘Poor child! Poor child !’ ) 

He turned his face to the window, and there was silence for a Space, 

‘Think of mB!’ said Nicolas. ‘Think of my ruined Prospeets 
if you don’t come back. How do I know that Mr. Augustus yi 
take me into the House ?’ 

‘I think he will,’ said Anthony; ‘at any rate, I hope he wij, 
Nothing can be done, Nicolas. You have found me. [I shal] gy 
away from here, for fear that some one else may find me. But yoy 
must keep the secret.’ 

‘I will keep it if you promise to let me know always where t 
find you. Let me write to you; and, I say, uncle—O Lord, why 
a game we will have !—what a game! I didn’t tell you how une, 
Stephen is going on.’ 

‘No. What is Stephen doing ?’ 

Anthony stopped now to listen. 

‘ He—well, first of all he came to Clapham, and took up his 
quarters there ; smoked your cigars in your study, slept in your bed, 
and took your place at dinner. O, it was beautiful at the go-off 
‘* My poor Alison! my dear child! My dear Flora !’””—that to the 
old lady, you know; and to me it was, ‘‘ Nicolas, my boy—Nicolas, 
my son,” till we began to think that Black Stephen hadn’t got 
horns and a tail after all. Wait a bit, though. All of a sudda 
his manner changes. First he orders me and the old lady to pack 
up and be off out of the house; then he ups and tells Alison that 
she wasn’t your heiress after all, because you never were married. 

‘What ?’ cried Anthony, with a sudden hot flush on his cheek, 

‘Steady, steady! Wait abit. I thought when it came to the 
old lady and me being ordered into the street, that would fetch you, 
as nothing ever fetched you before. It shows your proper feeling, 
uncle; and I like you the better for it. Let me goon. Then ke 
goes to the partners, and tells them that he—uncle Stephen—was 
the real heir to everything; and then he goes to the Court of Pro- 
bate, and demands letters to carry on the estate. ‘‘O Jeminy , 
says the judge—crafty old man that !—*here’s artfulness !”—said 
he’d be blowed if he’d write him any letter at all—said he didnt 
believe you were dead, but only gone away somewhere on a lark, 38 
had happened to his own brothers more than once—said Alison was 
to go on enjoying the estate, and eating as much as ever she po 
sibly could, till such time as it was proved, first, that you wee 
really dead and gone, whereas here you still live and kick; and 
second, that Alison was not your heiress, whereas everybody always 
knew that she was.’ | 

‘Tried to rob Alison of her inheritance!’ murmured Anthony, 
with livid face. ‘ The scoundrel !’ 
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‘Now you see, uncle,’ pursued Nicolas, ‘here we are in a cleft 
stick, on the horns of a dilemma, and in a quandary such as you 


never thought was coming out of it, I’m sure. What's to be 


done ?” pate 
‘Tell me more about Alison. 


‘ Aligon’s very jolly,’ the boy replied—‘ eats hearty and sleeps 
well. That fellow Gilbert Yorke is always about the place since 
uncle Stephen first showed the horns. He seems to consider that 
Alison looks pretty in black. I don’t. That is to say, you know, 
it’s a matter of opinion. A dark girl wants the relief of a bit of 
eolour. However, Alison is a fine girl, dress her how you like ; 
and if she’d wait for me, I might think of her in ten years’ time. 
After all, she’d be gone off a good deal by the time I was four-and- 
twenty. Worst of girls, that is—no last.’ 

‘Then she doesn’t fret much? She has forgotten her father.’ 

‘Well, she does—that’s the uncomfortable part. You never 
know when she won’t break out again. Spoiled a really good pud- 
ding yesterday by crying in the middle of a plateful—her pipes 
always burst when you least expect it. And then the old lady 
chimes in. A man can’t enjoy his meals if he’s rained on that way. 
It’s all your fault. If we'd had a regular funeral, with mourners 
and hatbands and that, as we had every right to expect in a respect- 
able family, we should have got through our crying, and adone with 
it, once for all. How’s a man, I should like to know, to feel com- 
fortable over his grub, when first it’s Alison, and then it’s the old 
lady, crying in chorus? Might as well sit down to dinner with 
- umbrella up, in a shower-bath. It was a roll jam-pudding, 
00!” 

‘I wish I could trust you,’ said Anthony, laying his hands on 
the boy’s shoulders. * Will you promise not to betray me ?’ 

o's promise faithfully, uncle. I-will say nothing, on two con- 
ditions, which I'll tell you presently. But are you going to let 
Alison be dished out of all her money 2” 

‘No,I am not. That is the one thing, the only thing, that will 
force me out of my seclusion. That is the one thing. If Stephen 
ag case, he will find that he has reckoned without—his dead 


— will come back again, in that case, and in spite of every- 
‘I will, in spite of everything.’ 

ae breathed freely. This was good news indeed. In any 

ie ~ 98 safe. And if Alison was provided for, then he 

* ate ould not be forgotten. The bright eyes beneath those 
8 white eyebrows twinkled with delight. 

Very well, uncle. Then we understand one another. If 
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things go wrong you'll turn up at the right moment, frustrate big 
politics, make him sing out like bricks, and confound his knavish 
tricks. But, I say, why not tell me just now where you were mp. 
ried ?—just for curiosity, and because we are both enjoying th, 
same jolly game.’ 

‘No, Nicolas, I shall not tell you that. I shall tell yoy y, 
more; and now you must go.’ 

‘Well, if you won’t let me square the other side, and if yon 
won't tell me all about your marriage, I suppose I must. Stil? , 
got off the table again, and put on his hat slowly), ‘I don’t hy 
like it. You have promised to interfere at the last moment, jug 
when uncle Stephen thinks he’s going to grab it all. That’s gatis. 
factory so far; but how do I know that you won’t bolt yourself th 
moment you are out of my sight ?’ 

‘If I trust my secret in your keeping, 
that a sufficient guarantee?’ 

‘Well, no,’ said Nicolas; ‘ because the truth is that you didn 
trust it. I found it—I took it; you couldn’t help yourself.’ 

‘Well, well!’ said Anthony impatiently. 

‘Now, then, for my conditions. I keep your secret, unce 
Anthony, faithfully, if you promise me two things. They are— 
first, don’t bolt.’ 

‘I will not, unless I have cause for suspecting you.’ 

‘Second, when you come back to the House—because of cours 
you will; uncle Stephen can’t be endured much longer—you wil 
take me into it. I’m not a fool, uncle Anthony’ (the boy became 
here almost solemn in his earnestness)—‘ no Albino ever was a fod 
yet, so far as Universal History books (with dates) can inform the 
class. I’m always trying to learn things that will make me fit for | 
City life. There’s nothing in all the world I would rather hav, 
after a bit, than a partnership in the House. Not at first, you 
know ; I am content to work my way right up from the very bottom, 
only let me have the chance.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ said Anthony, his kind eyes softening, and lay- 
ing his hands on the lad’s shoulders, ‘I shall never be able to give 
you the chance. I shall not be there.’ 

‘ But promise, uncle.’ 

‘I promise, if I am there.’ 

‘That’s quite enough,’ said Nicolas, resuming his habitul 
manner. ‘Some fellows—suspicious fellows— would require § 
stamped agreement. Between man and man, I say, if men’s words 
are worth anything, a verbal agreement is enough.’ 

‘You may come to see me sometimes, if you like,’ said Anthoty- 
‘Come on half-holidays, when no one suspects you. Come and 
me about Alison.’ 
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said Anthony, ‘is not 
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‘I will, uncle,’ said the boy; ‘and about the old lady and my- 
self. 0, I'll keep you lively! And you shall tell me how you like 
writing-mastering. And remember your promise—fain larks—no 

bolting! Here’s your key.” 
Nicolas shook hands with head erect, but his hands were a 
little shaky, and outside the house he put his knuckles into his 
eyes for a moment. Then, because a boy in the street who was 
passing by laughed at him, he threw that boy’s hat into a passing 
cab, and gave him one to remember him by on the left ear. The 
necessity of recovering the cap prevented the boy from retaliating, 
although he was bigger. After that, Nicolas went on his way in a 
serene and even joyous frame of mind. Presently, thinking over 
the convivial side of the new discovery, over all the possibilities of 
this delightful game of hide-and-seek, and how it would light up and 
illumine the summer months, and how it would eventually glorify 
and immortalise himself, he grew more than joyous, he became 
rapturous. He could no longer walk, but began to dance. He 
danced behind and beside nervous old gentlemen, so that they were 
fain to stop and beg him to pass on; he danced beside grave matrons 
and elderly single women as if he were their frisky son; he mingled 
in the ranks of girls’ schools, and danced among the girls, as if he 
were a frivolous pupil; he chanced upon a pale and unhappy two- 
by-two belonging to a commercial academy, and danced among the 
spiritless boys as if he dared the usher to box his ears; he overtook 
a heavily-laden and very stout old lady going home from shopping, 
and danced all round her, whistling loudly the while. This figure, if it 
is executed properly, with the back presented to the victim’s face, 
and plenty of double-shuftle, is really expressive, and disconcerts old 
ladies excessively. It was a favourite feat, I believe, with the 
Mohocks and Scourers of old. This old lady, for her part, was so much 
put out by it that she dropped all the things she was carrying—her 
bag, her basket, her parcels, her gloves, her shawl, her umbrella, 
her spectacles, and her thimble—anything that could possibly tumble 
from her. These spread as they fell, till the whole pavement was 
strewn with the wreck. She is still, I believe, engaged in picking 
up her property. But long before she realised the extent of the 
calamity, the boy, whose good spirits prompted him to so great 
— was out of sight, still dancing and still whistling as he 
" He arrived at Clapham about half-past five. He was boisterous, 
i Ne yee in that house of subdued melancholy. He boldly 
thie * ———— instead of tea; he spoke vaguely about great 
“ = 9) e way of festivities to come; he declined altogether to 
‘ S lessons for the next day; he led his mother to think that 
a8 going to have something—the measles, a fit, or perhaps the 
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mumps, which are said sometimes to begin with an acceggiop af 
supernatural and unaccountable hilarity. 

When he got Alison quite by herself for a moment, he asgumej 
a mysterious manner and winked and nodded. 

‘How are they getting on for you, Alison ?’ he asked. 

‘Nothing has been found yet, I am sorry to say.’ 

‘ Well, I am not a man who promises rashly; only the momen 
you think the game is up, you give me the tip straight away.’ 

‘Give you the tip ?’ 

‘Tip it to me. Then you shall see—hey! presto! up gogg 
uncle Stephen, horns and tail and all, blown to little smithereeng 
and Alison comes home in triumph ! ring the bells! beat the drums! 
and hooray for writing-masters all !’ 

For several days after that the boy maintained, with Alison, g 
running fire of obscure allusions to writing-masters. He talked 
about the great amount of their gains, their enviable position in the 
social scale, their enjoyable work, their content and happiness. What 
did he mean ? 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


HOW ADVERTISING PROVED A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


THE advertisements were all put into the papers, and the cousins 
waited impatiently for the result. 

There were no results at all after aweek. ‘They are searching 
the registers,’ said Gilbert. 

They waited another week ; there were no results still. ‘ Give 
me time to look through the London registers,’ said Alderney Codd 
hopefully. 

Alison shook her head. She was not sanguine of success, evel 
in her brightest moods, when she continually thought about that 
story of the ship’s captain, who went off his head and signed articles 
as an able-seaman. 

‘ He may come back,’ she said, foolishly dwelling on this dream 
—fortunately, it was not often that she permitted herself so greats 
happiness. ‘He may come back. Perhaps he will come back. | 
shall never give up that hope. What is the good of trying to dis 
cover what he wanted to conceal? You had better give it up, Gil- 
bert, and give the other man all the money, and let me go away 
somewhere and be forgotten.’ 

‘ Give it up!’ he cried ; ‘why, we have only just begun.’ _ 

‘It is useless,’ she replied despondently; ‘ you are only making 
yourself and me more unhappy than we need be. Give it up, alé 
me too, and go back to your chambers and your law-work.’ 
Alison’s despondent view was not the only disheartening thi0g 
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about the work which Gilbert had set himself to do. It was impos- 
sible to deny the difficulty which presented itself at the very. begin- 
ning. Why was all mention of the marriage, if there was & marriage, 
pressed in the diaries ? Even a courtship takes time. ‘Why was 
sven the courtship concealed and suppressed ? Why did a man who 
was frank and candid as the day, in everything else keep a guarded 
silence in what was probably his only love affair ? and, silence or not, 
shat opportunity could be found for love-making ? What room was 
there in that busy life, so faithfully recorded in the diaries, for love, 

courtship, and wedlock ? 
Many young men live in chambers ; whatever their occupations 
during the day, they have at least their evenings free; they are not 
generally supposed to record in diaries the menus plaisirs of those 
evenings. Other young men live at home, but do not always, as 
their mothers would wish, spend the evening at home; nor do they 
always truthfully explain in the morning where they have been and 
what they did the night before: deception, suppressio vert, is prac- 
tised. Anthony Hamblin did not have chambers, nor did he spend 
his evenings abroad. Not at all: he devoted himself, with the 
devotion of a Frenchman, to his mother. He never showed the 
least inclination to any kind of profligacy, wastefulness, or fastness. 
He was that very rare creature, a young man who is ‘ steady,’ and 
yet not a prig in morals. Had he been, for instance, a young man 
of the present day, he would have made himself an athlete, and kept 
himself in constant training. The only athletics in his day were 
those games which a late lamented dean once stigmatised as ‘im- 
moral, because athletic’-—whist and cricket. Billiards there was 
also, but the dean never heard of that game. Football was for boys ; 
young men scorned to run races; no one would have gone a yard 
out of the way to see the longest jump, the highest jump, the 
farthest shy, the fastest ran. Anthony Hamblin, up to the age of 
three- or four-and-thirty, went home every evening to dinner, and 
stayed at home. Hewasthe constant companion, the solace, the prop 
of his mother. He was passionate in his love for her. Stephen it 
was who early broke away from the domestic coop: Stephen it was 
who lived in chambers, paid duty visits, borrowed money, squan- 
dered and scattered. It was Anthony who cheered the last years 
of his mother’s life, and for her sake, and not because he was a 
i young prig, was content to forego his own pleasures— 

6 ordinary and innocent gaieties of early manhood. 
How then could he find the time to get married ? 

These doubts, when they arose, Gilbert pushed into the back- 
om Before Alison he was confident, brave, and cheerful. 
ei ren he declared, would happen just exactly as they wished. 
8 regards the rest of the family, there was division. The two 
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partners remained stanch. So did the Colonel, and the Dean, aj 
the rest of the male cousins who belonged to the generation of 
Anthony. The younger members, accustomed in these latter dg 
to the contemplation of a laxer code of morals, generally took thy 
more gloomy view; one or two openly declared themselves of the 
Black Hamblin faction. Female cousins called on Alison, and hint 
at compromise while there was yet time. If these hints were gy¢, 
as she could take hold of, Alison astonished those cousins, ag gh 
had gratified young Nick, by the mightiness of her wrath and th 
free hanging of her tongue. What they did not see, when they 
retired, confused and beaten down like the long grass after a thunder. 
storm, was the humiliation which fell upon their cousin, and the 
bitter tears which these doubts wrung from her when she knew that 
they could not see them. 

Compromise! No; nothing that could show belief in her uncle's 
theory ; nothing that should allow the bare possibility of that theory; 
nothing that did not admit to the full her father’s honour, he 
mother’s honour, and all that these involved. 

Nothing is more certain than that, if you advertise long enough, 
you are sure to get something out of it. I was once assured bya 
stranger, whom I afterwards discovered to be connected with the 
advertising interests, that for twelve thousand pounds he woull 
undertake to float anything, from a quack pill or a saline mixture 
to a daily paper. Thinking over this assertion, I had a dream, in 
which I thought I was a millionaire, that my money was all divided 
into little heaps of twelve thousand pounds each, and that I was 
devoting the whole of my vast wealth, by means of giving this ph- 
lanthropic stranger one of these heaps at a time, to floating pill, 
papers, theatres, saline draughts, books, music, pictures, and artistie 
furniture. I woke up before I reached the last heap, and I do nd 
know how far I advanced the world. 

As for the Hamblin advertisements, the first result of them was 
to bring Mrs. Duncombe to light. 

She called herself at the office in Bedford-row, and sent up her 
name, with a great air of mystery, in a folded piece of paper, which, 
she instructed the clerk, was not to be opened, on any account, by 
anybody except Mr. Billiter himself. 

She was a florid lady, between middle and elderly age, with’ 
fat good-natured face, much resembling an overblown cabbage-ros. 
She looked about her with suspicion. A lawyer’s office had some 
thing fearsome about it, even to those who ‘ ought to know better; 
to a woman of Mrs. Duncombe’s social standing it is simply terrible. 
The appearance of the sharp-visaged old gentleman who recelv 
her, with his bright eyes and pointed chin, did not reassure her. 
‘O,’ said Mr. Billiter, looking her all over with suspicion, ‘J 
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are Mrs. Duncombe, are you? You are the lady for whom we 
advertised, are you ? And you are come for your reward, I suppose ? 
Very well. Of course we do not pay anything until we are satisfied 
that there is no imposture. So you will be good enough to sit down 
and answer & few questions.’ 

Mrs. Duncombe obeyed, though she regarded the very chairs 
with distrust. Still, she obeyed. Her breath was short too, and 
getting up the stairs had tired her. ‘ 

‘Tam Mrs. Duncombe,’ she said presently, and without waiting 
for the questions—indeed, the old lawyer had gone on writing, as 
no one was in the office at all, which was his pleasant way of 
giving sinners time for meditation and repentance—‘ and I am here 
in answer to an advertisement which my nephew read to me. Be- 
cause I don’t read papers myself, as a general rule, my eyes not 
being so good as they were, and the news not up to what it used to 
be and one has a right to expect.’ She paused for a moment only. 
‘There may be, perhaps, two Mrs. Duncombes in the world; but 
there can’t be two in connection with the sweet flower, which her 
initials were A. H.’ | 

‘Tell me, if you please,’ said Mr. Billiter, ‘ what those initials 
stand for ?’ 

‘Aha!’ she replied, with a look of profound caution, which sat 
comically upon her jovial and easy face. ‘And suppose you want 
to find out the dear young lady yourself, and you’ve got designs 
upon her, and you’ve sent to me to help you do a mischief to my 
dear darling ?” 

‘Shall we divide the name into syllables, then ?’ asked Mr. Bil- 
liter. ‘That will be fair. I will begin. Now, then, A, L—Al.’ 

‘There you are with your Al,’ responded the lady, pleased 
with this ingenious mancuvre. ‘Al. I, i—there you are with 
your Ali,’ 

‘S, 0, N—son,’ Mr. Billiter went on gravely. 

‘And there you are with your Alison,’ she added. ‘ That’s the 
Christian name right enough, and the only girl I ever met with 
such a name out of a printed twopenny book. Now the surname. 
H, A, M—Ham; there you are with your Ham.’ 

‘B,’ Mr. Billiter added, emphasising with his forefinger. 

‘B,’ taking the word out of his mouth; ‘there you are with 
your B—Ham-bee,’ as if it was a syllable. 

‘L, I, N—Lin; which completes the name.’ 

- There you are with your Hamblin—there you are with your 
“ Hamblin. Lord help you, sir, I taught that little dear to 
tee oe though rather rusty after all these years, and a spelling- 
. ov to my taste, nor a prize likely at my time of life. There 
Jou are with your Alison Hamblin. ‘To think that I should ever 
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partners remained stanch. So did the Colonel, and the Dean, an 
the rest of the male cousins who belonged to the generation ¢ 
Anthony. The younger members, accustomed in these latter dy 
to the contemplation of a laxer code of morals, generally took thy 
more gloomy view; one or two openly declared themselves of th 
Black Hamblin faction. Female cousins called on Alison, and hintej 
at compromise while there was yet time. If these hints were gu¢, 
as she could take hold of, Alison astonished those cousins, ag she 
had gratified young Nick, by the mightiness of her wrath and the 
free hanging of her tongue. What they did not see, when they 
retired, confused and beaten down like the long grass after a thunder. 
storm, was the humiliation which fell upon their cousin, and the 
bitter tears which these doubts wrung from her when she knew that 
they could not see them. 

Compromise! No; nothing that could show belief in her unck’s 
theory ; nothing that should allow the bare possibility of that theory; 
nothing that did not admit to the full her father’s honour, he 
mother’s honour, and all that these involved. 

Nothing is more certain than that, if you advertise long enough, 
you are sure to get something out of it. I was once assured bya 
stranger, whom I afterwards discovered to be connected with the 
advertising interests, that for twelve thousand pounds he woul 
undertake to float anything, from a quack pill or a saline mixture 
to a daily paper. Thinking over this assertion, I had a dream, in 
which I thought I was a millionaire, that my money was all divided 
into little heaps of twelve thousand pounds each, and that I was 
devoting the whole of my vast wealth, by means of giving this ph- 
lanthropic stranger one of these heaps at a time, to floating pills 
papers, theatres, saline draughts, books, music, pictures, and artistic 
furniture. I woke up before I reached the last heap, and I do no 
know how far I advanced the world. 

As for the Hamblin advertisements, the first result of them was 
to bring Mrs. Duncombe to light. 

She called herself at the office in Bedford-row, and sent up het 
name, with a great air of mystery, in a folded piece of paper, which, 
she instructed the clerk, was not to be opened, on any account, by 
anybody except Mr. Billiter himself. 

She was a florid lady, between middle and elderly age, with 8 
fat good-natured face, much resembling an overblown cabbage-t0s 
She looked about her with suspicion. A lawyer’s office had some 
thing fearsome about it, even to those who ‘ ought to know better; 
to a woman of Mrs. Duncombe’s social standing it is simply terrible 
The appearance of the sharp-visaged old gentleman who received 
her, with his bright eyes and pointed chin, did not reassure her. 
‘O,’ said Mr. Billiter, looking her all over with suspicion, ‘)" 
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sro Mrs. Duncombe, are you? You are the lady for whom we 
gavertised, are you? And you are come for your reward, I suppose ? 
Very well. Of course we do not pay anything until we are satisfied 3 
that there is no imposture. So you will be good enough to sit down 
and answer & few questions.’ 

Mrs. Duncombe obeyed, though she regarded the very chairs 
with distrust. Still, she obeyed. Her breath was short too, and 
getting up the stairs had tired her. 

‘Tam Mrs. Duncombe,’ she said presently, and without waiting 
for the questions—indeed, the old lawyer had gone on writing, as 
no one was in the office at all, which was his pleasant way of 
giving sinners time for meditation and repentance—‘ and I am here 
in answer to an advertisement which my nephew read to me. Be- 
cause I don’t read papers myself, as a general rule, my eyes not 
being so good as they were, and the news not up to what it used to 
be and one has a right to expect.’ She paused for a moment only. 
‘There may be, perhaps, two Mrs. Duncombes in the world; but 
there can’t be two in connection with the sweet flower, which her 
initials were A. H.’ | 

‘Tell me, if you please,’ said Mr. Billiter, ‘ what those initials 
stand for ?’ 

‘Aha! she replied, with a look of profound caution, which sat 
comically upon her jovial and easy face. ‘And suppose you want 
to find out the dear young lady yourself, and you’ve got designs 
upon her, and you’ve sent to me to help you do a mischief to my 
dear darling ?” 

‘Shall we divide the name into syllables, then ?’ asked Mr. Bil- 
liter. ‘That will be fair. I will begin. Now, then, A, L—AlI.’ 

‘There you are with your Al,’ responded the lady, pleased 
with this ingenious mancuvre. ‘Al. I, i—there you are with 
your Ali.’ 

‘S, 0, N—son,’ Mr. Billiter went on gravely. 

: And there you are with your Alison,’ she added. ‘ That’s the 
Christian name right enough, and the only girl I ever met with 
such a name out of a printed twopenny book. Now the surname.. 
H, A, M—Ham; there you are with your Ham.’ 

‘B,’ Mr. Billiter added, emphasising with his forefinger. 

‘B,’ taking the word out of his mouth; ‘there you are with 
your B—Ham-bee,’ as if it was a syllable. 

L, I, N—Lin; which completes the name.’ 
Pi you are with your Hamblin—there you are with your 
wer amblin. Lord help you, sir, I taught that little dear to 

a though rather rusty after all these years, and a spelling- 

oe ot to my taste, nor a prize likely at my time of life. There 

are with your Alison Hamblin. To think that I should ever 
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have spelt her name turn-about with a lawyer! Well 
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» Bit, 
haven’t told me what you want to do to the dear child.’ = 


‘No harm, Mrs. Duncombe—quite the contrary. We want { 
do her as much good as possible. We want to protect her aguing 
a man who is trying to keep her out of her property.’ 

‘Is he, now? The pretty dear! And a goodish bit of Dh 
perty, too, I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

‘It is a goodish bit, indeed. Now for our questions, Yq 
Duncombe.’ 

‘As many as you like, sir; but not too fast, through the brea 
being shorter than it was twenty years ago, when first I set eyes 
that most blessed of little girls.’ 

‘Yes. When did you make the acquaintance of Mr. Anthm 
Hamblin ?’ 

‘A fortnight before he brought me the child. I answered» 
advertisement for a careful person who would take charge of a chili: 
references required. I referred to the parish doctor—the same wh 
attended my husband in his last illness—and the vicar, the sam 
who buried him. They spoke to my respectability ; and Mr. Ham. 
blin took me on at a truly liberal salary, being a most generous ani 
open-handed gentleman, though never, seemingly, knowing the rel 
value of money, and too liberal to the poor—a thing which dos 
them more harm than good in the long-run—’ 

‘Pray excuse me. Mr. Hamblin engaged you, on the strength 
of those references, to take care of the child ?’ 

‘He did, sir. He placed me in a house furnished with ever: 
thing you could wish, except that the cabinets and the chests o 
drawers were new and used to crack of a night, which is fearsom 
to a lonely widow woman; and a fortnight later he brought me the 
prettiest child, of a year old or thereabouts, that ever laughed int 
nurse’s eyes, or said ‘‘ Ta,” for a piece of sponge-cake.’ 

‘He brought you the child? Did you not, then, go fori 
yourself ?’ 

‘No; he brought her. He came by the train.’ 

‘Where did he come from ?’ 

‘Surely it was not my place to ask? He had no servant wil 
him ; he brought the infant in his own arms.’ 

‘That is odd. Had the child any linen ?’ 

‘Yes, a basketful; but there was no mark on any of it. Ani 
she had a coral necklace. That was all she had.’ 

‘Pray tell me more.’ 

‘Mr. Hamblin said her name was Alison Hamblin, and that be 
mother was dead; then he went away. In a fortnight he om 
again. In a little while he used to make me send a daily report 
his office in London of the child’s health and progress ; and he 
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to yun down from Saturday to Monday when she got a little older. 
He had a bedroom in the house—his own house it was. 

‘Ay,’ said Mr. Billiter, ‘ we remember that he used to go down 
to Brighton.’ 

‘The little maid grew up much like her father, only dark-com- 
lexioned ; and that fond of him as she couldn’t bear to say good- 
piext ’ ; 
bye, and was always reckoning up the days to Saturday. Well, the 
time went on, and I was sorry indeed, I can tell you, when the day 
came that Mr. Hamblin said he thought the sea-air had made her 
a strong child, and that he intended taking her to live with him 
in London. So we had to part; and it was terrible—’ 

The good woman paused, while hot tears ran down the furrows 
of her nose. 

‘Tt does you credit, Mrs. Duncombe,’ said Mr. Billiter, refer- 
ring, perhaps, to the present rather than to the past tears. ‘ Mr. 
Hamblin, then, took her away. What did he do for you ?’ 

‘He bought me an annuity, sir; one hundred pounds a year it 
is, and a permanent income for a woman that would otherwise have 
been in the workhouse in her old age. Wherefore I say every day, 
“God bless him and magnify his name !’’’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Duncombe. But he is dead—yes, Mr. 
Anthony Hamblin was drowned in the Serpentine, in that accident 
of January last.’ 

‘Dear, dear me!’ she sighed; ‘poor dear gentleman! This 
is more trouble. And Miss Alison, sir ?’ 

‘She is well. But her succession and title to the estates are 
disputed. We want to find, Mrs. Duncombe—we must find out 
somehow—when and where, and to whom, Mr. Hamblin was mar- 
ried. We were in hopes that you would know something about it. 
Can you not tell us where the child came from? Was there no 
mark at all upon her clothes? Was there no railway-label on her 
box? Think; even the least hint might be of use.’ 

But she shook her head. 

‘I know nothing, sir—no more than I have told you. <A child 
was brought to me, and I took care of her for nine years or there- 
“om Where she came from I know no more than the baby her- 

ew.’ 

‘Then, Mrs. Duncombe, I am afraid you are no use to us. But 
you shall have the advertised reward for producing yourself.’ 

And the dear young lady, sir—may I see her ?’ 

; Assuredly; here is her address.’ Mr. Billiter wrote it down 
or her. ‘Go whenever you please. I think she will like to see 
os again, And—and—Mrs. Duncombe, if you stay in the house 
te two, you might look round. Perhaps that very.same box 
ay be lying in some attic—there is always a box-room in those 
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can pick up anything, or remember anything, or find out anything 
let me know. Now, good-morning.’ 

It was indeed very little to go upon—a coral necklace. Gilbey 
had already ascertained its existence, and that it was safe, and iy 
Alison’s custody ; but no amount of searching could find the box jy 
which, twenty years before, the child’s clothes were despatch 
Mrs. Duncombe, exuberant in her demonstrations of affection and 
anxiety to help, herself conducted the search in the trunk-roon, 
lumber-room, and every garret and attic where was hidden away 
the accumulated worthlessness of half a dozen generations. Many 
curious things were found, but no such box as they wanted. 

So far, therefore, the advertisements had not proved a suecogs 
Gilbert waited, like the Earl of Chatham, longing to be at ’em; 
like Charles the Wrestler, wondering if his antagonist would com 
on; or like a knight-errant who wanted nothing so much as tom 
out instantly and slay the loathly worm, if that crafty creature, safp 
and snug in its cave, would only come forth to do battle and be 
killed. 

Perhaps the parish clerks had not seen the advertisements, 
‘All parish clerks,’ Gilbert thought, ‘do not take in daily papers, 
He hit upon a novel device of a more searching and thorough ch. 
racter. He sent a circular to every beneficed clergyman in the 
country, asking him to make special search. There are abot 
twelve thousand parishes and district churches. The thing mae 
a capital job for an agency, which charged sixpence a hundred for 
addressing the envelopes, and paid the women who did the work 
fourpence-halfpenny. This shows what a good thing it is to hare 
middle-men, and proves the beneficence of Providence in multiply. 
ing them so mightily that they cut each other’s throats, instead— 
as they would do were their number less—of waxing strong, devow- 
ing the rest of mankind, getting all the money into their own hands, 
consuming the harvests, eating up the butter, bread, oil, honey, 
wine, fruit, corn, cattle, and all the fat of the land. Yet, though 
many women worked, several days passed before the circulars could 
be issued and answers received. 

This time the recipients of the circular did answer; at least 
good many of them sent answers. They were all to the salt 
effect. Search had been made, and no such marriage had beet 
discovered. Some sent useless returns, finding the marriage of 8 
certain Hamblin a hundred years back, and demanding the rew 
by return of post. When it did not come, they wrote agail, 8 
ing indignantly for the cause of delay, and threatening legal p™ 
ceedings. Others, while admitting that their search had been frat 
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ration Fund; their Increase of Beneficed Clergy Stipend Fund ; 
their Soup Kitchens ; their Pickled Onions Fund ; their Fund for 
enabling the Clergy to see their Way out of It; their Deaconesses 
Aprons Fund ; their Sisters’ Cold Shoulder of Mutton Fund; their 
Schools ; their Impoverished Bishops’ Fund; their Homes ; their 
Penitentiaries ; and their Grand National Society for the Pauperi- 
sation of the British People, officered entirely by the Bishops and 
Clergy of the Church of England, and embracing the aims and 
objects of all the preceding minor societies. No fewer than twenty- 
fve sent in a bill for time spent in conducting the search. Light 
hundred and thirty-seven curates, answering for their rectors and 
ricars, hinted at the patronage of the Hamblins (which consisted of 
one small living) and their own unappreciated merits. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-five asked for nominations to City schools for their 
boys. One hundred and fifty-two asked for scholarships on the 
City Companies’ Foundations for sons about to go to Oxford or 
Cambridge. All alike addressed the advertisers in terms of affec- 
tionate intimacy, as if they were all round grateful personal friends, 
who could refuse each other nothing. And most of them exhibited 
a proficiency in mendicity to be equalled in no other profession. 

This was gratifying, so far; and Gilbert, who opened and read 
the letters, felt that this universal confidence in the generosity of a 
stranger had taught him to love his fellow-creatures more deeply. 
At the same time, there was no discovery. 

He then hit upon a third plan. If he could not find proof of 
the marriage, he might get upon the trace of the unknown mother. 

He drew up a crafty advertisement, in which, after a brief pre- 
amble addressed to the relations and friends of missing people, he 
stated that at some unknown period, probably about twenty-one or 
two years before the date of the advertisement, a young lady, name 
unknown, was believed to have contracted a secret marriage, pre- 
sumably under an assumed name, with a certain A. H.; that she 
was believed to have died within two years of the marriage ; that 
she had left one daughter, whose initials were also A. H.; that in- 
formation which would prove the marriage was now being sought, 
and would be very liberally rewarded. 

This masterpiece he inserted in all the papers, and waited for a 
teply. There were hundreds of answers. 

Observe that Gilbert’s advertisement gave certain data—pro- 
bable date, marriage, birth of a daughter, death, initials of husband, 
ey of child ; six in all. Obviously, therefore, the replies 
a : fell short in any one of these data would certainly be useless ; 
alge or two of them might have been missed by unlearned 

» It was reasonable to suppose that some at least would be 
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is illogical. He considers one fact at a time. Therefore, whe 
the advertisement appeared, everybody from whose hearth daughter 
sister, aunt, or great-aunt had eloped, disappeared, or run away i 
time during the last fifty years, wrote in reply. It was astonishing 
first, to mark how common an incident in family life of g certain 
rank this misfortune must be; secondly, to see how long and with 
what keenness it is remembered ; and lastly, how ready a large 
proportion of the bereaved are to make money out of the calamity, 
should a way seem open. 

This time, Gilbert’s opinion of human nature was lowered an 
not raised at all by the correspondence which ensued. For some, 
writing as if with a bludgeon in the left hand, ready for transfer tj 
the right when the pen was dropped, called Heaven to witness that 
the villain had been found at last, and demanded compensation— 
large and liberal compensation. Others, adopting a more Christian 
line, thanked Providence that the sinner was repentant, and asked 
what sum the advertiser proposed to pay for loss of services, 
anxiety, wounded honour, hope deferred, affections blighted, and 
lacerated feelings. Others, again, still with an eye to business, 
wrote to say that they held in their hands information which would 
prove of the highest value, but could not part with it without 4 
proper understanding beforehand. One or two informed the adver. 
tiser that the young person wanted was not dead at all, but alive, 
and quite ready to forgive the past in return for an annuityor 
proper settlement. Some concurred in demanding that the daugh- 
ter should be restored to her mother’s people, of course with liberal 
compensation and large annual allowance for her keep. Every side 
of human selfishness seemed laid bare in this correspondence. 

Yet there was another side, else it would have been too con 
temptible. Dozens of ietters came, written while the eyes were 
blurred with tears, and the mind was sick with sadness at the 
revival of past unhappiness. These went to the young man’s heat, 
and brought the tears to his own eyes as he read them. They 
came from old ladies, from middle-aged ladies, from women of dl 
classes. They were written in forlorn hope : they all told the same 
monotonous tale: how a girl had wandered from the fold and neve 
come back again; how the mother, aged now, or her sisters, welt 
waiting still in hope that the prodigal daughter might return. They 
gave their own particulars, and they asked if these would suit the 
story of the girl about whom the advertisers were inquiring. 

‘Is it a great and bottomless gulf, this London ?’ thought 
Gilbert. ‘Are there, every year, hundreds of girls who listen 
the voice of the tempter? Are there, yearly, hundreds of homés 
saddened irretrievably by the flight of one? Anthony Hambl 
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‘Tt could not be,’ he repeated, ‘that Anthony Hamblin was a 

ar and selfish deceiver of girls. Yet Alison's mother must 
have had an existence. Suppose they found her relations among 
the canaille who burned to make money out of their own shame! 
Better, almost, that her friends should be found among those who 
still wept for the loss of their sister.’ It must be owned that at 
this period doubts assailed the young man. He found himself 
sometimes in the Slough of Despond, sometimes on the Hill Difii- 
culty, sometimes in the Castle of Despair. Yet he met Alison 
with brave eyes and words of courage. He would not dishearten 
her. To Alison, indeed, it seemed as if the arrival of Mrs. Dun- 
combe was all that was wanted to proye her own case. 

The confidence of the partners in the power of advertising 
rapidly diminished. They sent secretly to one Theodore Bragge, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Detective Police, and, unknown to 
Gilbert, sought his advice. 

Mr. Bragge’s appearance was disappointing. Nothing of the 
sleuth-hound about him at all. No more intelligence in his face 
than in that of any ordinary police-constable. ‘ But a solid face,’ 
said Augustus Hamblin. Solidity, in fact, was the one virtue Mr. 
Bragge’s face could boast. He was clean-shaven, rather red in the 
nose, and looked like a butler out of place. 

When the case was thoroughly put before him,—it was curious 
that a man of such remarkable acuteness should be so slow in 
mastering facts,—Mr. Bragge sat down and tapped his nose. Any- 
body can execute that simple feat. It is only when Thaumast, 
Panurge, and Theodore Bragge perform it that one is struck by 
the boundless capabilities of so simple an action. 

‘This will be, likely, a longish case.’ 

‘But do you think you can unravel it ?’ 

Mr. Bragge smiled superior. 

‘There is no case, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘that I would not 
undertake,’ (Which was strictly true.) ‘I called this a longish 
case, not a difficult one. You have heard, perhaps, of the great 
Shottover case? I was the man who unravelled that. However, — 
I do not boast.’ 
ia proceeded to point out how expensive a process is detective 
nr and then, armed with a cheque on account, went away to 
egin his work at once. 

, a it by a preliminary meditation, which commenced in 
ieee eae tavern immediately after his interview with the part- 
‘aa a till eleven o’clock in the evening. It was inter- 
sah of aoe pee alae hot at four, a steak at five with a 
animated jaune - tana inge between six and eleven, and an 

uring the evening with a few friends. 
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An English Secret Service officer tries clumsily to do what th, 
continental secret police are supposed, I do not know how traly, t) 
do cleverly. It sends men to watch, spy, and ask questions, fy, 
men always get found out in their watching at the very beginning 
of their investigations. They are not good actors; they canny 
disguise themselves; they are not generally clever; they are py 
always commonly intelligent. But people believe in the private. 
inquiry man ; they think that he who owns such an office mag 
have sources of information at his command not to be got at by 
anybody else ; they believe that he can discover a criminal, unear} 
a lover, prove a marriage, or find a will, when all the rest of th 
world have failed. 

Let us, in justice to these gentlemen, acknowledge that they 
do nothing to undermine or lessen this belief. Quite the contrary: 
they accept the position assigned to them. They are professors of 
Sagacity. In a sense they are professors of the Science of Huma 
Nature. This science rests upon two or three axioms, according 
to these savants. 

1. Everybody is, has been, or will one day be, engaged in some 
crime. 

2. There is nothing, in reality, but the Seamy Side. The rest 
is pretence. 

3. Truth is to be sought, not in a well; which would be foolish. 
ness, but behind and beneath the walls and roofing of lies, which 
it is necessary to build round her in order to protect her against 
the wicked world’s shower of gold. 

4. Good men are those who only lie in the way of business. 

5. Suspect every friend ; look on every stranger as an enemy. 

6. The booniest companion is often he whom you should tras 
least. Virtue does not necessarily accompany good-fellowship. 

7. If there is a choice of motives, choose the worst. 

8. In any case, never suppose a motive which is not in some 
way based upon personal interest. 

9. Friendship means common interest; pals are those who ml 
in couples; friendship ceases when a man can work by himself. — 

10. It is generally thought better to work in the dark than 2 
the daytime. 

I have gathered these maxims from a hitherto incomplete woth 
by Theodore Bragge himself. They form the introduction to bis 
unwritten treatise on the ‘Philosophy of Human Nature.’ Meat” 
time, he cheerfully undertook the search. He wrote on the third 
day that he had found a clue. On the sixth day he said they w™ 
following up the clue. On the tenth day he said, darkly, th 
other paths were opening, and that more money would be necess®): 
This was as exciting, if it should prove as unprofitable, 3 the 
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search for the Philosopher’s Stone. The partners, rejoicing in 
their secret, sent more money. ‘It was,’ said Augustus, ‘trained 
intelligence against the brute force of advertising ; and, in the long- 
run, trained intelligence must win.’ 

The man with the solid face received the money, and followed 
up his clues. Trained intelligence, acting on the decalogue of 
scientific maxims quoted above, quickly jumped at the conclusion 
that there never had been any marriage at all, which was not what 
the partners wanted. ‘ But we can find, perhaps, the young lady’s 
mother. She must have had a mother.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HOW STEPHEN SENT AN AMBASSADOR. 


OxeE evening, Stephen met Jack Baker, which was not unusual, 
at the club. They dined together. Jack’s manner was mysterious. 
He whispered that he had something to communicate after dinner. 
He hurried through the meal with a haste quite unusual with him, 
and, as soon as possible, led Stephen into a little room, never used 
till much later in the evening, called the strangers’ card-room. 

‘Sit down, Hamblin.’ 

‘What the deuce is the meaning of all this mystery, Jack ?’ 

‘This. They’ve found something.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

Stephen turned pale. 

_ ‘You know they have been advertising and offering rewards ? 
Very well, then. Something has come out of it. A clerk of mine 
knows a clerk in Hamblin’s. The clerks there are tremendously 
excited about the business. My man is to learn whatever goes on. 
He reports to-day that an old woman called and sent up her name 
in an envelope, saying she had come in answer to an advertisement.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said Stephen. ‘What had she got to tell? I say 
there never was any marriage.’ 

‘I say that possibly there was. How about false names? It’s 
a the old women one has got to fear most. One must trust 
sy Poni know everything; they make up what they are not 
-_ — never die, and they turn up at the wrong moment, just 
hadn't ey are not wanted, and let it all out. Hamblin, I wish I 

stood in with you.’ 


- ae it, man! you are not afraid of your paltry thousand, are 


‘Well, if you come to that, a thousand is a thousand, and it 
*$ a mighty long time to make.’ 


‘And you stand to win a thousand.’ 
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‘I want to know what this old woman had to tell,’ Jack Baker 
went on doggedly. 

‘Man alive! let the old woman go to the devil!’ 

But Stephen’s cheek continued pale. He was not easy abont 
that old woman. Had the men known that she was plain Mrs. 
Duncombe, once nurse to Alison, their apprehensions would hay 
been calmed. 

‘Look here, old man,’ said Jack; ‘let us smooth matters g hit 
Why not make it a friendly suit? Hang it! if I had a month, 
start I would prove a marriage somehow, if it was only a Scotd 
marriage.’ 

‘Too late, Jack,’ said Stephen. ‘We have had one row, | 
got into a rage, and so did she. She’s got a temper like mine~ 
got it from her grandmother. These things very often pass ove 
part of a generation. The temper passed over her father. She 
reminded me of my mother. Gad! what blazing rows we used tp 
have in the old days!’ 

‘Come, Hamblin. I will make a little compromise with yon, 
Make it up, if you can, with the girl. If things go against you, yu 
can then get my thousand out of her, with whatever you want for 
yourself. Your own affairs may be straighter then, no doubt.’ 

‘O, my own affairs—yes—yes. They are pulling round,’ sail 
Stephen, forcing a smile. 

‘Very well, then. Ifthe thing goes in your favour, you can le 
all the world see what a magnanimous creature you’ve been. Don't 
you see? Ifthe worst happens, you can always reckon on getting 
a slice of the cake; if the best, then it will be all in your om 
hands, to do what you please with.’ 

‘I think you are right,’ said Stephen, with an effort. ‘lam 
sure you are right, Jack. I ought never to have quarrelled wit 
little Spitfire, but she would have it. We always did hate eath 
other, you know. I wonder if she ever suspected what I knew! 
Perhaps she did. Girls are more crafty than any one who doest! 
know the nature of women would believe possible.’ 

He got up and found writing materials. 

‘I suppose it will be better to write to her than to call ups 
her. Yes, certainly better. I used to be able to pitch a V4 
decent letter in the old days. Let me try my hand again.’ 

This letter took him some time to write. He wrote it, in fie 
at least three times, and even then he was not satisfied with It 
At last he brought the third draft to his friend, and submitted # fr 
consideration. 

‘Listen, Jack,’ he said. ‘I think this will do as well 9° 
longer letter. Of course, we shall keep a copy, and send one to the 
cousins. 
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“My dear Alison, . 
‘‘T have for some time been trying to write to you. 


The memory of hard words, and perhaps bitter thoughts, on one or 
the other side, has hitherto prevented me. I have no desire to 
excuse myself. In fact, I can find no excuse. My unfortunate 
temper alone is to blame. ‘To that, and to that alone, I would 
ascribe the misfortune that I have been made to appear to you in a 
light of hostility—”’ ’ 

‘Don’t like that,’ said Jack slowly ; ‘say ‘‘ made me assume, 
apparently, an attitude of hostility.” ’ 

‘Think so? Yes. Perhaps that will be better.’ Stephen 
made the correction in pencil. ‘‘‘ Made me assume an apparent 
attitude of hostility. Nothing really was farther from my thoughts, 
my wish, or my intention. Will you do me the justice of believing 
that I, for my own part, am most anxious, most desirous, to do my 
utmost to prove the truth; that you may rely upon my most sincere 
cooperation in any serious effort to ascertain the truth; and that, 
in the discovery of any fact which may convince me, yourself, and 
our cousins of your title to the estate, I am ready to withdraw my 
claim at once? I beg you to believe that I should refuse to take 
any advantage of legal technicalities. At the same time, in justice 
to my own birth, to my position, to my brother’s position, I ask 
that the truth should be fairly and fearlessly investigated. The 
future of the Hamblin House must not be open to the questions or 
the doubts of any who wish to throw a stone or cast a slur. Iam 
aware, very sorrowfully I own it, that the investigation which I ask 
—it is all I ask—may possibly prove disastrous to yourself. At 
all events, you are a Hamblin. You would not wish to be rich at 
the expense of others, whose rights you were usurping ? 

‘For the moment, I think I had better not attempt to see you. 
: aaa this letter by the hand of a personal friend, Mr. Bunter 

cer.” ” 

‘Hallo!’ cried Jack; ‘I say, you don’t mean me to take it ?” 

‘“* Who will be able, I trust,’ Stephen read on quickly, ‘ ‘to 
persuade you, as I, with my unhappy impetuosity, am unable to do, 
i Tam a friend and not an enemy, that I am most anxious not 
0 be regarded as an enemy. Sooner or later, this question, which 
in everybody’s mind—”’ ’ 

“TL aay,’ said Jack, ‘I suppose it isn’t, really ?” 
na i sa Stephen ;*3 don’t suppose anybody outside the 
i ot troubles his head about it. But, you see, it has been 
ae much in my head, which is the great thing. Where are we ? 
that rp he mind, must have been raised. Was it not better 
idl Me ould be raised by myself, in a spirit of inquiry, without 

sity? or would you have preferred that it should be raised later 
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on, perhaps when your children’s fortunes might be blighteg ani 
their pride brought low ?”’ 

‘That’s devilish good,’ said Jack. 

‘Yes; I think I can manage the patter on occasion,’ gij 
Stephen. ‘ Well—‘‘ You will be told, perhaps, that my action jy 
the case was dictated by a selfish desire to obtain, wrongfully, your 
inheritance. Alison, solemnly, that is not the case. It jg Quite 
the contrary. My first thought was in your interest, my first actioy 
was for your safety. You have to thank your friends, my Cousins, 
and no others, for the turn that has been given to the thing. Regj 
this carefully, and if you find any point or points of objection, jy 
not be satisfied with the counsel of your present advisers, but hays 
the courage and the confidence to ask explanations of me, 

‘¢ Your affectionate uncle, 
‘‘ STEPHEN Hamstin.” 


And anyhow, it will show it is an act of kindness on my par, 
They will think I am not afraid. For that matter,’ he added, with 
a dash of gasconade, ‘I am not the least afraid. Let them d 
their level worst.’ 

‘ Level worst!’ To bid a man do that is to throw the glove in 
earnest, and to throw it with the superiority of the better position, 
Jack Baker felt it. He was going as ambassador into the enemy's 
camp, not with the sneaking consciousness of defeat, but in the 
proud position of one who holds an olive-branch in one hand, and 
with the other invites the enemy to do his level worst. He forgot, 
for the moment, the mysterious old woman whose visit had dis- 
quieted him, and he only saw himself clothed in the grandeur ofa 
plenipotentiary, dictating terms to a sulky and plain young womal, 
easily reduced to reason, and open, like most of her sex, to the i 
fluences of terror, respect, and awe, which are induced by the voice, 
and the presence, and the majesty of a Man! 

In fact, Jack Baker, armed with this letter, did pay that visit the 
very next day. He went to Clapham Common in his own privalé 
hansom, hoping devoutly that Miss Hamblin might be sitting # 
the window when he drove to the door. Of course his horse wis 
showy, and his tiger small. Of course, too, he was attired with 
the greatest magnificence permitted to City men by a very liberal 
fashion. No young fellow had more gold about him ; no one wore 
better gloves ; no one was more daring in the matter of neckties; 
no one more shiny of hat, neat of boot, or original in waistcoat. 
To men of this generation very few things are permitted in drs 
compared with what young men used to be allowed in the good al 
days, when ribbons, lace, gorgeous doublets, slashed sleeves, peat 
embroidered pourpoint, silk stockings, sword-belt, sash, dam 
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buckles, and red-heeled shoes set off to advantage a young fellow 
sho could boast a reasonably fine figure and shapely leg. Yet the 
resent fashion allows something for the imagination to work upon ; 
and the imagination of Jack Baker, which was not occupied with 
thoughts of heroic deed, brave saying, or generous emprise, natu- 
rally found employment in the invention of new braveries. He was 
still, though now past thirty, on that level of civilisation where men 
take the same view of maidens as the peacock takes of the peahens, 
and imagine that, by spreading gorgeous plumage, and strutting 
with braggart air, they can awaken the admiration of the weaker sex. 

He expected to be received by.a small timid girl, who might 
possibly show temper, but who would begin, at least, by being 
enormously afraid of him. This was unfortunate at the outset. 
He was unprepared, too, for the magnificence of the house, which 
surpassed anything of which he had ever dreamed. The private 
houses of rich men and gentlemen were not, as a rule, thrown open 
to this successful speculator in silk. A club drawing-room was 
Jack’s most exalted idea of a well-furnished apartment. 

He was shown into the study, whither in a few moments 
Alison came to him. And then Jack’s cheek paled and his heart 
sank, for, instead of the insignificant and spiteful little animal he 
had dreamed of, the poor creature whom Stephen Hamblin generally 
spoke of as ‘ that little devil,’ there stood before him a young lady 
whose beauty, dignity, and self-possession overwhelmed him and 
crushed him. 

She bowed and looked again at the card: ‘Mr. J. Bunter 
Baker.’ It is the day of double names. Smith is nothing unless 
he is differentiated by a prenomen other than the Christian name. 
Jones belongs to the Porkington Joneses. Jack Baker, as we have 
seen already, on arriving at success, remembered that he, too, had 
a second name, given him by his godfather, a most respectable 
clerk in a wholesale tea-warehouse. Mr. Bunter was now no more, 
but his name served to give his godson additional importance, and 
in his own eyes, at least, to elevate him in the social scale. 

‘Mr. J. Bunter Baker,”’’ she repeated. 

‘I—I am Mr. Bunter Baker,’ he replied. Here he was so un- 
= as to drop his hat, which, on recovering, he placed on the 

e. 


. May I ask, Mr. Baker,’ she went on, ‘ what is the meaning of 
your visit ?’ 


oa he replied, ‘with a letter to you from Mr. Stephen 


_ ms uncle can have nothing to write to me,’ said Alison, ‘ that 
~ ould wish to hear. I cannot receive any communications from 
im. Is that all you have to say to me ?’ 
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Jack Baker began to wish he had not consented to act ag an. 
bassador. But he plucked up courage. 

‘My friend, Miss Hamblin,’ he said, ‘who is a Sentleman of 
extraordinarily sensitive nature, as perhaps you know, has been 
rendered extremely unhappy by the position in which he finds hip. 
self unavoidably placed towards you.’ 

‘Why,’ cried Alison, ‘he has deliberately insulted the memory 
and character of my father! Unavoidably ?’ 

‘ There were reasons, Miss Hamblin,’ Jack went on, trying t, 
speak grandly, ‘why he was bound to go on against his wish. Haj 
his cousins listened to him at the outset, there would have bee, 
probably, no publicity—no litigation.’ 

‘I know nothing of any motives,’ said Alison; ‘I judge only 
by his actions. My uncle is my enemy. I want to have no commu. 
cation of any kind with him. I mistrust him and I suspect him,’ 

‘At least, you will read his letter.’ Jack produced it, anj 
tendered it with a winning smile. But Alison was very far from 
thinking of his manner of smiling. ‘Do not let me go away and 
tell my friend Mr. Stephen Hamblin that you refused to receive g 
letter from him, even after I told you that it was conciliatory.’ 

‘ Conciliatory !’ she echoed ; ‘as if I did not well to be angry! 
Well, sir, I will read your letter.’ 

She took it, and sat down without inviting her visitor to takes 
chair, which was rude. Jack, therefore, remained standing. He 
felt conscious that he was not looking to advantage. To stand 
without your hat in your hands, without the aid even of an umbrella 
or walking-stick, before a lady, while she reads a letter, makes one 
feel like a schoolboy about to say a lesson which he does not know. 

‘He offers,’ says Alison, ‘to withdraw his claim, as soon as 
anything has been discovered which will convince him that he is 
wrong. That is very noble in him, considering that we shall force 
him to withdraw as soon as that has been discovered. Why did he 
write me this letter, sir? You say you are his friend. Have you 
seen the letter ?’ 

‘I have; I think it is a most friendly letter. Nothing could be 
more so, | am sure; most creditable to the writer.’ 

‘Thank you. Why did he write it ?’ 

‘Pure good feeling,’ said Jack. ‘He is a man of wonderful gool 
feeling ; that, when you come to think of it, is his strong point.’ 

‘Why did he write it?’ asked Alison again, but this time of 
herself; ‘ what does he expect to get by writing it ?’ 

‘What can he get ?’ said the ambassador craftily. ‘ He knows 
very well that the estate is as good as his own already. He wanls 
to make friends with you.’ 

‘Tam much obliged to him,’ replied Alison; ‘I can never be 
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fiends with him. He is, and will always be, my most bitter 
enemy. My only hope is that I may never again see him, never 
again speak to him.’ 

‘Now that’s very hard,’ said Jack. ‘And what is the good of 
standing in your own light a Why, I look on this letter—though 
he didn’t say so, mind, and it’s entirely between you and me, and 
not to go any farther’—he really, Alison thought, was a most vul- 
gar young man— as the foundation of a friendly arrangement.’ 

‘] will consent to no friendly arrangement.’ 

‘We will suppose, for a moment,’ continued Jack, gradually feel- 
ing his way, ‘that my friend Mr. Stephen Hamblin is anxious to put 
an end to this unnatural contest between two very near relations.’ 

‘It is very easy for him to put an end to it,’ said Alison; ‘he 
has only to withdraw his pretensions. He has only to cease in- 
sulting my father’s memory.’ 

‘Pardon me. ‘That is not at all his intention or his object. 
You are a lady, Miss Hamblin, and you do not feel, as men do, the 
necessity of securing for every man his right. Prove your right, 
and Stephen Hamblin retires. Until you do, he is the heir-at-law. 
But’—he raised his finger, for Alison was going to burst in with an 
indignant denial—‘ suppose that he was to meet you half-way. 
Suppose that he was ready to say, ‘‘ Let us arrange this dispute. 
Let your friends agree upon a present settlement for you. Let me 
succeed without opposition: I shall not marry; you will be my 
sole heiress.’’ Now could anything be more agreeable and com- 
fortable for all parties ?’ | 

Alison rose. ‘This is quite idle,’ she said grandly; ‘I will 
make no such arrangement.’ 

Jack Baker confessed to himself on the spot, that all his pre- 
viously conceived ideas of feminine beauty would have to be modi- 
fied. He had never seen any one at all comparable with this 
magnificently beautiful creature on the stage, which, in common 
with many young City men, he confidently believed to be the natural 
home and harbour of the highest types of English beauty; nor 
behind the bar, where those fair ones who cannot play burlesques 
delight to display their loveliness for all to behold who possess the 
“Pnice of half a pint.” Nor could any music-hall in London show 
such a face, such deep black eyes, such splendid black hair, such 
lips, such a warm rosy cheek, such a figure. It was a new lesson 
for him. He felt an unaccustomed glow about the pericardium, a 
yearning all over, a consciousness of higher things than he had as 
yet imagined, a sudden weariness of Topsy and Lottie and their 
wink-dispensing friends; he choked, he blushed, he stammered ; 

° was penetrated with the majesty of a beauty far beyond his 
cams ; he was so deeply struck with the shock of this revelation 
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220 THE SEAMY SIDE. 
that he actually forgot himself and his own peacockery. They he 
suddenly remembered his mission. 

‘Surely,’ he pleaded, with a last effort, ‘surely it would y 
better to come to an arrangement than to carry on a long and fruit. 
less opposition. It can’t do anybody good; nothing will come of 
except disappointment. All this time they've been searching gqj 
advertising, and offering rewards—and what’s come? Nothing’ 

He put this out asa feeler, but Alison’s face showed no chanop 
so that he was sure nothing had been found. Be 

‘Not the least discovery—has there, now ?’ 

She did not reply. 

‘Why, if we could have a little agreement come to, all you 
troubles would stop at once.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Alison. ‘On the contrary, all the trouble 
would begin. You cannot understand, I suppose, that my father’s 
honour is dear to me. My uncle Stephen cannot understand, 
Nothing—nothing’—she stamped with her foot and looked so reso. 
lute that Jack trembled—‘ nothing could ever persuade me to sacri 
fice the good name of my father. I will make no such bargain as 
you suggest; I would rather, believe me, sir, I would far rather go 
out from this house a beggar.’ 

Her black eyes burned with so fierce a light, and her lips were set 
so firm after she said this, that the ambassador felt singularly small. 

‘In that case,’ he said, ‘I have nothing more to say. You 
quite understand that this last proposal is my own suggestion, not 
Mr. Hamblin’s, though I am quite satisfied of his desire to be on 
good terms with his niece, and to benefit her.’ 

‘That I do not believe,’ said Alison. ‘ Good-morning, sir.’ 

She looked superb. Jack Baker thought of his balance at the 
bank and his ventures on the high seas, and took heart. 

‘In any case, Miss Hamblin,’ he said, with an ingratiating 
smile, ‘I am not my principal in this affair, and I hope you wil 
not consider me as rowing in the same boat with him. Of course 
I can hardly discuss his conduct with you, as he is my friend. But 
I cannot, I am sure, regret it, since it has enabled me to introduce 
myself to a young lady who—I must say—who—’ Here he broke 
down, because she stared at him with cold and wondering eyes 
‘And I hope, Miss Hamblin, that when we meet in the City—l 
mean in the streets, and in society, and at dinners, and so on, that 
you will let me consider myself a friend. And if I might be per 
mitted to call again—’ 

‘Sir!’ The tone of her voice froze him. ‘I have already 
wished you good-morning. Stay! You may tell your principal, 38 
you call him, that I have torn up his letter.’ 

She did so, in fact. No actress on the stage ever did a little 
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‘ce of business more effectively, because it was done so quietly. 
The fragments of the letter lay at his feet. 

‘Humph !’ said Jack doubtfully. ‘Well, we've taken the precau- 
tion to keep acopy. That will be proof of our intentions. Good-morn- 
ing, Miss Hamblin.’ He bowed in his best style. ‘I would meet 
with another failure willingly for the pleasure of seeing you again.’ 

He smiled his sweetest, while she looked at him in speechless 
indignation. What did the man mean? When she had found some 
words in which to express her sense of his impertinence he was gone. 

‘Now,’ murmured Jack the experienced, ‘if it was any of the 
bar lot, I should understand that standoffishness. I’m up to theor 
gag, anyhow. They'd like to get the chance of Mr. J. Bunter 
Baker, wouldn’t they? Just. But with a bit o’ muslin like this 
Hamblin girl, I suppose it’s different. Perhaps I took her a little 
aback at first, though she can’t really mean that she don’t want to 
seeme again. Gad! that’s too ridiculous. A girl’s a girl all the 
world over; and it must be mighty dull down here, all by herself. 
I'll find another opportunity and call again. Give her line for a 


_ bit, J. Double B.’ 


He sought the shelter of his cab, and drove back to town, find- 
ing solace for his wounded heart in cigars. And in the evening he 
met Stephen at the club, and they dined together. Jack was radiant 
and boisterous. 

‘By Jupiter Omnipotent and Christopher Columbus!’ he cried, 
inan ecstasy. ‘You never told me what she is like—that niece 
of yours, Hamblin. Kept it for a surprise. She’s splendid, she 
is; she’s magnificent; she’s a goddess, that’s what she is. Hang 
me, if she isn’t a goddess! And you to call that gorgeous creature 
alittle devil! Little? why, she’s five feet eight if she’s an inch. 
And her face, and her figure! Come, Hamblin, I can make allow- 
ance for the feelings of a man who has any one standing between 
him and such an almighty pile; but “little devil,” I say, it really 
is— Here, waiter!’ This young man habitually bawled as loudly 
ina club dining-room as he had been accustomed to do in City 
shilling dining-places years before. ‘Waiter, come here. Bring 
me a bottle of Perrier Jouet Sec—not the Trés sec. It’s the least 
I'can do for her, to drink her health in Perrier Jouet.’ 

_ ‘I suppose uncles are not expected to fall in love with their 
lueces,’ said Stephen carelessly. ‘I never said that Alison was 
ugly or small.’ 

‘You called her a little devil, that’s all I know. Well, old 
man, here’s her jolly good health and a lover, and I shouldn’t mind 
if it was me, J. Double B., yours truly.’ 

_ Well’—Stephen listened with natural impatience to this enthu- 
‘asm—‘ well, how did you get on, and what did she say ?” 
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‘No use, my boy, thinking of anything friendly in that quarter 
But keep your copy of the letter, which may be useful later op. I 
did my best for you: I said you were a man of the most sensitiy, 
feelings—ho! ho !—and I said that you were most unhappy aoy 
the position you had been obliged to assume—ha! ha! Mich 
just as well have tried the hostile line, because she’s as savage 4 
she is beautiful. She will want a man, not a thread-paper, for a bys. 
band, that girl. J. Double B. would about meet the case, I think 
By the way, I found out one thing : whoever the old woman was why 
called at their office, they haven’t made any discovery yet.’ 

‘If she won't be friendly, she needn't,’ said Stephen. ‘Any. 
how I’ve done the regular thing, and it will be worse for her in the 
long-run. Let her go to—’ 

‘No, Hamblin, don’t couple any more the name of such a 
angelic creature with that of the devil. I wonder what you wer 
like before the thatch came off your pretty brows? She reminded 
me of you at once. Here’s her health again, and if there was any 
better wine in the club, I would drink it in that.’ 

‘She takes after my mother, the Seiiora,’ said Stephen. ‘All 
the Hamblins are like each other; but she has got her grandmother's 
complexion, like me. She can’t help being like me, though she 
would rather not, I daresay. Let her go, Jack.’ 


News came, presently, to the cousinhood that Stephen had 
written a letter, and had hinted at an arrangement. ‘The family 
were divided in opinion. For while some thought that Alison 
showed the proper Hamblin spirit in rejecting all overtures short of 
absolute submission, others thought that perhaps she had no right 
to possess any portion of the Hamblin spirit at all until ‘things’ 
were proved; so that, in fact, the refusal to make any compromise 
was a sort of impertinence in her. Undoubtedly the feeling was grow- 
ing stronger in the family that Stephen was very likely right. Gilbert 
Yorke, however, agreed with Alison that a compromise was an impos- 
sibility. It was remarkable, considering that she was so resolute 
never to mariy unless her father’s name was cleared, how Alison 
comforted and guided herself by the opinion of this young man. 

But his vision of perfect beauty abided with Jack Baker, % 
that he began to feel how conversation at bars, admiration 
actresses, talk about ballet-people, might all lose their charm, col 
pared with the society of the one perfect woman he had ever seet. 
Perhaps it was as well for Gilbert Yorke’s tranquillity that he could 
not tell how this rising young City merchant thought more about 
Alison than his speculations, more about her deep dark eyes that 
about his silks. 

(To be continued.) 
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ARMS, AND THE MEN. 
By Joun Latruan, F.S.A. 





‘Marve not, reader, to behold a man of the sword, who is unknown 
‘1 the schools and among the circles of the learned, but who yet 
presumes to write—nay, even to print books; but rather do thou 
rejoice to see the noble science of arms and the rare secrets of the 
sword brought under rule and precept.’ 

So writes worthy Master Salvator Fabris in his work De lo 
Scherno—published at Copenhagen in 1606—one of the rarest 
and most curious of the early works on fencing. 

If the apology of the old master may be accepted for one of the 
humble followers of his art, nearly three centuries later, I propose 
to give a brief sketch of the swordsmanship of the later sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, which will always possess a special 
interest for Englishmen, as we may fairly assume that it was from 
the current treatises of his time that Shakespeare drew the many 
quaint technical illustrations of the fencer’s art which occur in 
his plays. 

The recent exhibition by the Cutlers’ Company, at their hall in 
Cloak-lane, was remarkable for the curious, varied, and interesting 
display of old swords. The collection of the Baron de Cosson showed 
all the finest types of hilt and blade from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries; and one panel, shown by Colonel Vernon, was 
almost complete in its illustration of the gradual development of 
the long rapier between 1600 and 1700, from the complex series 
of bars which protected the hand at the commencement of this 
century, to the simplicity of the ‘ cup’ hilt at its close. 

But it is of the use rather than the shape of these old weapons 
that I propose to speak; and one of the earliest writers on the art of 
fencing, whose works have survived to the present day, is Antonio 
Manciolono of Bologna, who published a small 16mo pamphlet in 
1531. He describes three principal guards, which would be classed 
the present day as prime or the head guard; low carte, which he 
ee as the second; and a third guard resembling carte outside 
Me clave. The attacks are described as blows (ferite), and he does 
mie appear to distinguish between the cut and the thrust; but as 
ie « - illustrations of the different positions, it is difficult to 
aan ’ em ; and a great part of the work is occupied with a 
“ 0 aa upon the various ways of getting into a quarrel 

emanly manner, which we shall see was considered by the 
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old masters as of quite as much importance as the art of Getting og 
of it with a whole skin. 

A far more complete and interesting work is that of Ag 
Marozzo, also Bolognese, originally published in 1536, but Which jg 
better known by the second edition, printed at Venice by Antoniy 
Pinargenti in 1568. The dedication, by ‘ Giulio Fontana, pittire’ 
speaks of Marozzo in the past tense, as one who ‘ was, as the worl 
knows, a moat excellent master in this noblest of arts, and, afte 
having trained an infinite number of most valorous disciples, wrt, 
for the common benefit this present work.’ Fontana speaks also of 
having lately dedicated to his patron a work of Camillo Agrippa 
the same subject ; but the original work of Marozzo, being earlier, 
may be examined first. 

Gravely and quaintly in the opening pages of this ‘ Opera noy 
Chiamata Dvello, ovéro fiore dell’ armi,’ do the ‘ maestro’ anj 
‘disepolo’ face each other, in the act of drawing swords, with the 
studied courtesy which still survives in the traditional practice of 
the ‘ salute’ in all good fencing-schools. But before he will impart 
the secrets of his art, the old master has an important preliminay 
—‘ Del gwramente, che die dare il maestro alle scolari.’ Be. 
fore beginning a lesson the master must cause his pupil to make 
oath, thus: ‘I swear upon this sword-hilt, as if it were God’s holy 
cross, first, never to use the sword against my master ; and next, 
never to show to another any of the secrets he shall teach me, w- 
less with his leave and permission.’ 

Having thus sworn my readers to secrecy as enjoined, I may 
impart to them the best knowledge I have been able to glean from 
the pages of Maestro Marozzo. First, some most sensible advice 
to teachers, which is as sound at the present day as it was three 
hundred years ago, and apparently as much disregarded now ast 
was then: 1st, never to let a new scholar fence loose till he is 
fairly grounded in the principles of the art; 2d, to caution him, 
above all things, not to fear being hit in loose play, and that he 
shall never show temper towards his antagonist, ‘ being his fellow- 
scholar.’ The teacher must refrain himself, and enjoin on all by 
standers to avoid ‘speaking any comparison between the fencers 0 
their hearing ;’ our worthy master evidently considering, with Dog: 
berry, that ‘comparisons are odorous.’ And then, ‘ You shall teach 
your scholar how to handle all edged weapons, and to use the targe, 
and the buckler, and the large shield, and the sword alone, and 
the sword and cloak, and the sword and dagger, and the two swords, 
and the large sword of two hands; and instruct him how to pass 
dexterously from guard to guard by the way direct, or sideways, 
across, and to let the foot work with the hand, and the hand keep 
time with the foot ; or else you shall surely fail with him, and be 
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gill bring your name to scorn when he meets with pupils from 
other schools.’ 

The position of the first pair of fencers, who are armed with the 
ain cross-hilted sword, with sharply tapering blade and curved 
aillons, is very nearly that of the hanging guard, shown in An- 
a's Sword Exercise of 1845, and the cuts or thrusts are very 


similar, thus : 


Cut 1 — Dritto sgualenbrato. 5 — Roverso tondo. 
29  Roverso sgualenbrato. 6  Dritto tondo. 
8  Falso maco. 7  Dritto fendente. 


4 Falso dritto. 

In the fifth division you may learn how to fight with dagger 
against dagger, or how to overcome with wily wrestling-tricks the 
artful antagonist who steals upon you with a dagger unawares ; but 
the greater part of this division, and the one which the author 
evidently considers of the most supreme importance, is that occu- 
pied by the laws and rules of the duello, and how, who, why, when, 
and wherefore it is lawful, expedient, and gentlemanly to fight; a 
question which our author, as homme de métier, generally decides in 
favour of fighting. After sixty closely-printed pages of discussion 
on these knotty points there comes a passage which is worth trans- 
cribing—‘ On the various ways of giving the lie :’ 

‘Tt is a civil way of giving the lie to say, ‘* You depart from 
the truth,” or ‘‘ You say what is false,” or you may say, ‘* You lie 
in your throat ;’’ but this is more uncivil than the other. Another 
way of giving the lie is to say, ‘* You lie in your throat like a 
scoundrel ;”” or again you may say, ‘‘ You lie in your throat like a 
scoundrel as you are;’’ but without this addition you do not imply 
that he is a scoundrel, but only that he has lied like one, and he 
need not fight over the quarrel ; but if you add ‘‘as you are,” you 
make it no longer a civil reproof, but a reasonable cause of quarrel.’ 

If we compare this passage with the famous quarrel of Touch- 
stone in As You Like It (act v. sc. 4), written sixty years later, 
we shall see how keen was the edge of that marvellous satire which 
is hardly blunted by three centuries’ wear. 

Let us pass from the work of 


‘The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The sinew and the forehand of our host,’ 


'o Camillo Agrippa, Milanese, who published in Rome a treatise 
on the science of arms in 1553. Camillo ig better known as an 
ms than as a fencer, having in conjunction with Domenico 
“egy accomplished the raising of the obelisk in front of St. 
, : 8, of which he published an account in 1583. He treats 

€ practice of sword and dagger, and gives four guards 


“osely resembling those of Marozzo; teaches the thrust to the 
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exclusion of the cut; and founds all his movements on geometry 
lines, guiding his readers from the sweet simplicity of the ty 

to the more matured graces of the pentagon, and ultimately to the 
ripe fulness of the dodecagon. The thrust is made by exteng; 
the arm and slipping back the left foot; and in the engrayj 
which are numerous and excellent, he gives illustrations of the ng 
of sword and dagger, two swords, sword-and-buckler play, nj 
halberd against halberd; he also mentions, without any ingtnp. 
tions, the two-handed sword. The guard is always the offensin 
guard, with full extension of the body; and there are also plata 
representing a mélée, where two gentlemen meet three others, gnj 
there arises a cause of quarrel between them. The conclndj 
chapters are devoted to a dialogo di filosofia, between Camillo ani 
Annibale, in which the crude ideas of the latter are set up like skit 
tles, to be bowled over by the skill of his mathematic antagonist, 

Thirteen years later, in 1570, Giacomo di Grassi da Modem 
published in Venice a treatise on the rules of fencing, with a special 
chapter on the tricks of the art—‘ Degli inganni della spada’ 
Grassi is the first to apply the ‘raison demonstrative,’ which 
Moliére so finely ridicules, to the science of arms, and discourses 
learnedly and well on the divisions ofthe blade into forte and faible, 
and distinguishes the different functions of the arm, wrist, anl 
fingers, both in attack and defence. He gives very accurate descnp- 
tions and drawings of the methods of attack and defence with the 
roncha, allabarda, calzo, spiedo, and picca, the spadone (two 
handed sword) and the management of the two swords, 1.¢. one i 
each hand, of which he speaks enthusiastically. 

Passing over some minor authors, amongst others Agocchi, 
Venice, 1572, whose works call for no particular remark, we come 
upon the first notable work by a Frenchman, on the art in whith 
his nation has since claimed the preéminence. 

Henry de Sainct Didier, gentilhomme provencal, published # 
Paris, in 1573, a treatise containing ‘les secrets de I’espée seule 
mére de toutes armes.’ Saint Didier is more of the court 
than the teacher, and appears to attach much more importance 
the collection of complimentary verses addressed to him on tle 


announcement of his book, and to boasting of the patronage o 


‘Sa Majesté le Roy trés chrestien Charles nevfsiéme,’ than to the 
art of fencing, in which he scarcely advances beyond Mancionolo. 

Probably an examination of Spanish and Portuguese librané 
would enable us to trace how the traditions of the old Komi 
school of fencing were distributed among their descendants ; but a 
this date, 1578, the Italian school is far in advance of other 
tions, and Bologna claims the foremost rank. Writing 1580, 
Michel de Montaigne, after saying, ‘ Mettez trois Frangol ” 
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jéserts de Lybie, ils ne seront pas un mois ensemble sans se 
hareeler et esgragtiner,’ goes on to remark, ‘ Nous allons apprendre 
on Italie 4 escrimer, et l’exercons aux depens de nos vies, avant de 
le sgavoir. iia tall . 

In 1575, Angelo Viggiani published at Venice a ‘Treatise on 
Fencing,’ which was reprinted in 1588, with the name of the 
suthor softened to Vizani, as more acceptable to the ‘ bocca toscana.’ 
It is in the form of a dispute or argument between two personages 
hom he names Rodomonte and Boccadiferro, who argue, first, upon 
the relative excellences of the noble science of arms as compared 
with the noble art of literature; secondly, whether the attack or 
the defence is the more noble, natural, and knightly ; and only in the 
third part of the volume is there any question of the rules of fencing, 
which are, however, fairly and clearly discussed by the previous 
disputants, with the assistance of a third, Agomonte, who is intro- 
duced to give the casting vote if the discussion becomes too warm. 
Vizani recognises seven guards, distinguishes between the offen- 
sive and defensive position of the blade in each, and classifies 
six thrusts, which he distinguishes from the cuts. He describes 
the return-thrust under the name of rovescio, as different from the 
direct attack or cut, mandritto, and gives the first clear descrip- 
tion of the ‘straight lunge.’ In fact, when the halfpennyworth of 
bread is reached after the intolerable deal of sack which precedes it, 
we can recognise the real value of his work as containing the essen- 
tials of the modern school of fencing. 

To him follows Master Salvator Fabris, whose work, De lo 
Schermo, first printed at Copenhagen in 1606, and reprinted at 
Padua in 1624, seems to have created as great a sensation among 
the grave and reverend professors of the noble art of fencing as in 
our own day the uprising of the pre-Raphaelite movement caused in 
the nobler art of painting. 

Fabris’ motto appears to have been the same as Napoleon’s, 
‘De l'audace—toujours de l’audace,’ and the illustrations to his 
Work are in startling contrast to those of his staid and decorous 
predecessors. Instead of the: easy-going gentlemen in trunk 
doublet and hosen politely parrying the attacks of their opponents, 
Salvator’s swordsmen are represented by fierce gaunt naked figures 
i every variety of vigorous postures, many of which appear to be 
only possible to skilled acrobats. The gist of his teaching is that 
strength and agility are of more importance in swordsmanship than 
‘ccuracy or elegance. And here begins the great heresy which has 
since divided the fencing world into the two grand classes of the 

Manticists, whom their opponents call ‘ ferrailleurs,’ and the 
- ‘rw whom their opponents call ‘ muffs,’ or some politer equiva- 
: But Fabris’ greatest opponent in the literature of his art, 
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Thibault d’Anvers, speaks of him as ‘ homme certes qui a SUrpagy 
par sa subtilité et grand jugement plusieurs qui se sont meslez d, 
cet art, tant devant lui que de son temps.’ 

| With regard to his teaching, Fabris recognises the managemey 
fae of the sword (‘ spada sola’) as the basis for the use of all other arms: 
eet he defines four guards or positions of the hand, from which gl 
attacks must be made. He describes the different employmey 
of the edge and flat of the blade, the postures of the body, and thy 
measure or distance, and distinguishes clearly the thrust (* lanciare 
di spada’) from the cut (‘ferire di taglio’), and shows when the on 
is preferable to the other. But his special teaching is the cavation 
or bending over of the body when on guard, which the modem a 
condemns as wrong in principle; and he recommends the ‘ volte,’ ¢ 
springing aside to thrust or parry, a manceuvre which has also dj. 
appeared in our day. But it should be remembered that with the 
ponderous swords of this date, measuring four feet in the blade, ani 
sometimes weighing upwards of four pounds, it would often be easier 
to shift the body than to parry with the blade. With the lighte 
rapiers of later times this condition became reversed, and in al 
times the use of the weapon changes with the modifications in its 
form. 

The clearest, most concise, and intelligible teacher of the 
swordsman’s art at this period is undoubtedly Master Ridolfo Capo 
Ferro di Cagli, of the most excellent German nation, whose book 
was published in the famous city of Siena in the year 1610, wit 
the approval of the holy father Gregorius Lombardellis de Seuis, 
‘Doctor ac Sacra Theologia professori, et Consultoris Sanctissima 
Inquisitionis,’ who certifies that he has found nothing in the wok 
‘contra fidem aut bonos mores.’ 

In strong contrast to the involved and diffuse style of Fabns, 
the words of this old master are straight and swift as the sworl- 
thrusts he teaches, and as keen as the edge of his good blade, # 
| may witness the beginning of his preface to the gentle reader. ‘I 
a is not my intention to hold you long with pompous and swelling words 
i nor to vaunt to you the noble profession of arms which I practise. 
‘There is nothing in the world to which Nature, the wise mistress an! 
gentle mother of the universe, has more strongly directed the misl 
igi and attention of man than to use his utmost ingenuity and most care 
a regard towards the preservation of himself. The full title of (ap 
a Ferro’s work is Gran’ Simulacro dell’ Arte e dell’ Uso della Scherm, 
and the illustrations which accompany it are as full of force aol 
vigour as the words of the author. The figures are admirably 
drawn, and the postures lifelike and possible. Capo Ferro recog: 


nises six guards, which correspond nearly thus with the modes 
nomenclature : 
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4, Prime. D. Carte outside. 
p. Tierce. E. Seconde. 
c. Low tierce. F. Octave. 


He gives an explanatory drawing of the lunge, and explains | 


the great increase in reach which is attained by a proper study 
of this movement. The use of the sword and dagger, sword and 
buckler, sword and cloak, are very clearly given. The shifting of 

sition on the lunge is distinctly shown and recommended; and 
for the correctness of his principles, and the terseness and vigour 
with which they are explained, Capo Ferro will always rank among 
the foremost writers on his art. 

But a work which will always be the delight of all good biblio- 
philes, whether fencers or not, is the ‘ Académie de l’Espée de Gerard 
Thibault d’Anvers, ou se demonstrent par Reigles Mathématiques 
sur le Fondement d’un Cercle Mystérieux la Théorie et Pratique 
des vrais et jusqu’a présent incognus Secrets du Maniement des 
Armes a pied et a cheval.’ In its stout old vellum binding, with 
800. pages of letterpress, and upwards of 60 elaborate engraved 
plates, each measuring 15 by 20 inches; from the dedication ‘Aux 
trés-augustes, trés-haults, trés-puissants, trés-illustres, Haults Mag- 
nifiques Empereurs, Roys, Princes, Ducs, Comtes, et touts autres 
Seigneurs et Nobles, Fauteurs et Amateurs de la trés-noble Science 
de Manier les Armes,’ down to the last plate, which shows how to 
overcome the caitiff mousquetaire, ‘ qui prépare avec son mousquet 
pour vous offenger,’—Thibault’s work will always rank as the most 
complete and luxurious of the fencers’ library. 

The grave and reverend gentleman in peaked beard and 
moustache, whose face is shown in the frontispiece above his motto, 
‘Gaudet patientia duris,’ spared neither expense nor elaboration to 
produce a work which should preserve his name for all time. 
from the privilege granted by Louis XIII., at Paris in 1620, and 
‘seellée du grand seau de sa Maiestie en cire jaune a queue 
pendante,’ to the privilege of the States of the United Netherlands 
given on the completion of the work at the Hague in 1627, the 
best artists and engravers of the time were employed in the 
production of the most magnificent series of illustrations of the 
ent teton, many of the plates containing upwards of forty 

gures, with backgrounds showing an endless perspective 

of marble halls, colonnades, statues, and galleries. 
b — we come to examine Thibault’s teaching, I fear it will 
® found that the casket is worth far more than its contents ; for 
“i as Diedrich Knickerbocker begins the history of New York 
Y Telating the creation of the world, on the plain ground that had 
such Creation not occurred, New York could not have existed—so 
ault commences by the proportions of the human figure, and a 
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discourse on the excellence and perfection of man, whoge body ig 
exactly composed by numbers, weight, and measurement, duly pro. 
portioned to the circular figure on which is based the noble ax g 
fencing, to which the four elements and the influences of the plang, 
lend their assistance, as was clearly taught by the most illustriog 
philosophers among the ancients, such as Pythagoras and Plat, 
the former of whom has even ventured to define man’s body as the 
measure of all things, including sword-blades. 

Thibault’s figures represent always two opponents, the one of 
whom is named Alexander, and who commences the mystic circ 
with his foot on the letter a, and the other named Zachary, who 
fronts him with his foot on the opposite point of the circle, marked 
Z. The good scholar Alexander has always the advantage over the 
wretched Zachary, except when it is necessary to show the eri 
effects of neglecting the sage counsels of the master, when Zachary, 
with a sardonic smile, is represented in the act of perforating Alex. 
ander, as a just warning to impress the avoidance of carelessness, 
This is especially the case if Alexander, with the heedlessness of 
youth, has proceeded from a to D without going through the inter 
mediate movements of B and c. ‘Cecy est permis 4 Zacharie pou 
monstrer qu’on ne doibt jamais commencer trop tristement, a cause 
du danger qu’il y a!’ 

Thibault’s system has no set guards, and consists in a constant 
movement and endeavour to master the sword of the antagonist by 
a dexterous opposition of the forte of your own blade to the faible 
of your antagonist’s. He is the first who explains and inculeates 
the value of this fundamental principle in swordsmanship, now to 
much neglected. 

But it is possible to carry a good thing too far, and in an elabo- 
rate discussion, illustrated by a plate of twenty-eight figures, ‘ con 
tre les postures de Salvator Fabri,’ Thibault makes the following 
astounding assertion—that Salvator as well as many others ‘have 
erred in this point, that they have held it only possible to overcome 
your enemy by agility and swiftness, or to compel him by the close 
ness of your feints to commit some fault ; but we cannot approve 
this reasoning, for we may prevail over our enemy not alone by the 
opportunity he may present to us, but with a fixed design we mAy 
pursue him against his will, and hit him without the possibility df 
his prevention.’ The wish of every good fencer who reads this 
passage will be that the writer were present in the flesh to * come 
and try’ with him. 

But Time as well as space has its limits, and I must reser? 
for a future notice the swordsmen and swordsmanship of Elizabeth's 
day in England, if the Editor be willing that I should bestow allay 
tediousness upon your worships. 
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By THE LATE LEONARD MONTEFIORE. 





WaeEn I was approaching the end of my penultimate term at Oxford, 
my tutor one day asked me to breakfast, saying he had something 
he wished especially to talk to me about. He was always rather a 
nervous man, and he hesitated a good deal before he came to the 
pint on this occasion. However, when we had finished our eggs 
and toast, and were engaged on our cigarettes, he suddenly began, 

‘Massinger, you ought not to come up next term.’ 

I make a rule of never interrupting a man till he has said all he 
can on a subject, and so I simply continued smoking my cigarette. 

‘You are getting nervous,’ he said; ‘you are falling off, you 
know, and I don’t think it is your own fault. I know what these 
things are. My dear fellow, the last terms are horrible things 
always to a reading man. Every one is saying to you, ‘‘ Are you 
going to get a First?’ and you hear nothing but books, books, 
books. Go away, and don’t come back till just before the examina- 
tion. The Master will give you permission to stay down—in fact, 
he will quite take my view of the situation.” Long pause. 

‘Well, where shall I go to?’ Isaid. ‘I grant you it’s bad 
enough being asked all day long ifone has read this or if one knows 
that; but it’s better than loneliness.’ 

‘Go home.’ 3 

‘I daren’t. My people are in town, and I should not be able 
to resist ball-going and all the rest of it.’ 

‘The devil!’ says Saunderson. Another pause. ‘ Look here,’ 
he begins again; ‘wait a minute. Charles, Charles, Charles!’ 
(fortissimo.) 

‘Yessir.’ 

‘Charles, go to Mr. Denderley’s rooms, and ask him if he’ll be 
good enough to come in here for a minute.’ 

Denderley appeared in that amazing homespun suit of his which 
was the admiration of all the freshmen. Denderley was a delight- 
= whom no one had ever seen out of temper or out of 

its. 

‘Good-day, sir,’ says Denderley. ‘How do, Massinger? Will 
you go in a four to Iffley this afternoon 2’ 

‘Denderley,’ says Saunderson, ‘ what was that place called you 
Went to last Long ?’ 


‘What, at Havre 9” Says Denderley. ‘0O, the Hotel et Pension 
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Richelieu. Gorgeous lark it was! Old fellow who used to sr 
like a trooper if the eggs were too hard; straw widow, who thy 
herself handsome, and would flirt her head off with you afte, you'd 
known her ten minutes ; splendid brunette, who used to teach me 
to sketch animals from nature. What was that girl’s name An. 
nette, Juliette—something “ ette,” I know.’ — 

Saunderson interrupted : 

‘The very place for you, Massinger. No balls, and no one 
talk to you about examinations.’ 


Two weeks later I found myself at the Hotel et Pension Rich. 
lieu. When I arrived the company was just about to commen 
breakfast (you leave Southampton at twelve, and reach Havre g 
about nine), and I was exceedingly inquisitive to contemplate the 
table @héte. It was made up of about equal numbers of French 
and English—only one brilliant face among the number. This was 
the face of a lively French schoolgirl. The waiter assigned meg 
place, and I ate and gazed till I was roused from my reverie by 
the voice of my neighbour—a fat red-faced woman, looking about 
forty, who asked whether I had made a good passage. 

Our conversation was not interesting, and I was relieved when 
breakfast was over. In the salon de lecture et de conversation my 
fat friend was happily not to be found, and the schoolgirl and] 
began to talk. 

‘Monsieur has come to live here for a while. O, mon Dieu! 
monsieur will find it droll! There is the old Mr. Robinson, the 
English gentleman, who says, ‘‘ Which way is the wind—Ah, north- 
north-east’”—and thinks we all care. ‘There is the fat lady, who 
says she is a marquise, and who, I think, is a cook, who says, “Ah, 
grand Dieu, cette détestable Réepublique—”’ ’ 

‘And the fat English lady,’ I interrupted, ‘whom I sat next 
to ?’ 

‘<¢ Good-morning,”’’ says Mademoiselle Jeanne, as I found out 
my schoolgirl was called, mimicking my breakfast neighbour most 
admirably—‘ ‘‘ good-morning. Have you slept well, dear?” ‘Gr 
cious me, I never closed an eye.”’’ 

I burst out laughing. 

‘Does she often say that ?’ 

‘Every morning.’ 

‘It must get dull in time.’ 

‘Je le pense bien.’ 

‘Has she been here long ?’ 

‘0, she is always here. They put strangers next to her whet 
they come, because we all hate sitting by her except the tall Bug 
lish girl,’ 
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‘A relation of hers ?’ 
‘Q,no. Monsieur will see her and her father to-morrow. They 


have gone for to-day. Monsieur will perhaps admire his country- 
woman; but I do not. She is so tall and so triste. Ah, bah, ces 


Anglaises !” 
The young lady, though only sixteen, had all the airs of a_ 


Parisienne of six-and-twenty. 

The heroine of to-day is to be, however, not Mdlle. Jeanne, nor 
the ‘tall English girl.’ My heroine is to be my breakfast neighbour, 
red-faced Mrs. Manders. 

Still, perhaps the real heroine is the tall Fnglish girl. For it 
was to her that I owe my acquaintance with Mrs. Manders ; it was 
on her account that Mrs. Manders first interested me ; it is because 
of the tall English girl, whom I always called Amina—but of this 
later, as newspapers say—that I want you to be interested in Mrs. 
Manders. How I hated and shunned the heavy-eyed thick-lipped 
old fright the first week I was at the Pension Richelieu! How 
diligently I avoided her! But a week after I had been there, I 
came by chance into the salon at five in the afternoon, when, as 
arule, every one was out walking. When I was outside the door 
I heard a sound of crying, and Icame in. I found Mrs. Manders 
sobbing, and Amina clasping her and saying, 

‘Iam so sorry. I wish I could help you. Dear Mrs. Manders, 
always make me sit with you when you are lonely.’ 

Mrs. Manders fled when I entered. Amina remained. I began 
to apologise, and said I had come to find yesterday’s Galignani. 
Amina was looking out of the window, and made no remark. I was 
just going, when Amina turned round, and one could see in her 
face that she wished to say something, and was hesitating how to 
put it. I tried to save her from the difficulty. 

‘Can I do anything for you in the town ?” 

‘No, thank you.’ 

I was again going. Amina stopped me. 

‘Mr. Massinger, I wish to speak to you.’ 

Iwas so taken aback that I could really make no answer at all. 
I merely looked in wonder. 

‘Mr. Massinger, you must do me a favour. Be kind to that 
Poor woman who has just left the room.’ 

‘To Mrs. Manders? I don’t know if she would care at all 
for my speaking to her even.’ 

_ £0, yes, she would. She is very sad, she wants sympathy ; she 
8 very silly, but she has suffered terribly. Do try to listen to her 
gently; one makes her a little happier by doing it. Hers has 

een a hard lot. It makes it easier for her when she tells it, I 
} She is so grateful to a kind listener. I think she knows how 
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people shrink from her. Do try not to, Mr. Massinger. try ty 
like her.’ 

‘ I will, certainly ;’ I was going to add, ‘for your sake,’ or gon, 
such phrase; but a look in Amina’s eyes stopped me. 

‘ Promise !’ 

‘TI promise.’ 

I found Amina was perfectly right—all that Mrs. Mande 
desired was, that one should ‘listen to her gently.’ To any ong 
who did this she was only too ready to pour forth her whole history, 
Old Mr. Robinson had occasionally forgotten his study of the diree. 
tion in which the wind was blowing, or meant to blow, to listen 
to Mrs. Manders, and he had heard all the story. The father of 
my lively schoolgirl friend, Jeanne, had heard it all too; so hadg 
grim gray-headed Scotchman, who was kinder than one thought, 

Mrs. Manders usually began by talking about her health and he 
continual suffering; then she would explain the cause, and dilate 
on her cruel hardships. She was the elder of two daughters, and 
the uglier ; or, in her own words, ‘I was not pretty as Carolin 
was.’ The father was a well-to-do solicitor, and gave each of 
his daughters two thousand pounds when they married. The 
younger had married first, and her husband disliked his sister-in- 
law, and would not allow the sisters to visit one another—no great 
loss to either, as they had never been very good friends. 

A year after the pretty sister had married, a suitor appeared 
for the younger. Her home was not happy, for the father was 
a grumbler (there was no mother), and was not very fond of the 
plain daughter, the mistake of the family as he called her. So the 
suitor had an easy wooing. 

He was an oldish man—that is to say about fifty. He died one 
year after the marriage. Four years later the second husband, Mr. 
Manders, appeared on the scene. He must be a very handsome 
fellow, we thought, when Mrs. Manders showed us his photograph, 
and we all admired his great brown moustache, his deep-set eyes, 
and his splendid broad chest. But we all remarked to one another 
afterwards how much younger he was than Mrs. Manders. 

‘We were so happy,’ Mrs. Manders used to say, ‘so happy { 
two years, and then he had brain-fever.’ 

She nursed him through the fever, and at the end of the 
nursing, when he was convalescent, she was ill from fatigue. Her 
doctor recommended change of air and scene, and she went alone 
to the seaside. She had a letter from her husband the day afte 
she arrived, then another letter a week later. Then none call 
for a fortnight. She wrote imploring him to write again. Thea 
the answer at length arrived. I never shall forget Mrs. Manders 
face when she described her receipt of that answer. ‘1 am W% 
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the convalescent wrote; ‘ I am much obliged to you for your 
inquiries ; but stop where you are. Do not come back—I cannot 
hear the sight of you. 

‘That was his letter,’ said Mrs. Manders ; ‘and as I read it a 
shoot of pain went through me, and my left leg grew stiff, and I 
have never been able to walk well since.’ Curious details these. One . 
sould scarcely help laughing; and yet the story was sad enough. 

The husband had in time come down to Southsea to see her. 
But he had said very little. He suggested that she should go to 
Havre, where an aunt of hers was then staying, and she—weak 
‘diot that she was—consented. Having once settled her there, 
Mr. Manders thought he did his duty sufficiently by sending her 
six pounds a week. I pointed out to Mrs. Manders that the law 
might mend matters for her. ‘ Yes, yes,’ Mr. Mackenzie had told 
her the same, she said. But she dared not go to law; she feared 
the publicity, though she had nothing to be ashamed of—and this 
we could not help believing ; she did not want to proclaim how she 
had been hated and despised. A great and noble thing is the 
public nature of our English law ; but it has its disadvantages, and 
they are very grave ones. 

So Mrs. Manders seemed to be a permanent resident of the 
Pension Richelieu. Time after time we listened to her story, sug- 
gested the only possible way out of her difficulties, and was met by 
‘T can’t, I can’t,’ and a flood of tears. 

‘What fools women are!’ said old Mackenzie, who was very, 
very sorry for Mrs. Manders all the same. ‘ Why did this female 
jackass not have a settlement ?—settlement, settlement!’ said old 
Mackenzie, shaking his fist in my face, as though I had prevented 
Mrs. Manders from having one. 

That is the moral of her story—why had she had no settle- 
ment? Poor Mrs. Manders did not know; she was vague as to 
what asettlement precisely meant. She had married for the second 
lime as she did for the first, thinking her husband would ‘look after 
her money’—which the scamp no doubt had done—and that she 
would always have the use of her own capital, and, possibly, of his 
too; she had believed he was nearly a millionaire. 

One listened to her, and condoled with her, partly—I speak for 
myself—because Amina had wished it, partly out of sorrow for her. 
Yet once I could have strangled her for anger. That once was 
when Mdlle. Mareére of the Anatole Theatre came down to the 
Pension fora day or two. Malle. Marcére was dressed very quietly 
ina tight-fitting black dress, and had a pretty fan of gray feathers. 
She looked bright and intelligent ; and were we not all glad to see 
mo face and to hear a fresh bright chatter that said every-day 

lungs as though they were holiday somethings? We knew no 
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Paris scandal, and wanted to know none ; and though Malle, Mareine 
was an actress, and did play burlesque parts, and had created g furom 
last year by her performance of Phaeton in La Famille d’ Apollon 
why should she not be a very good creature notwithstanding) ¢, 
we all lionised her, begged her to play on the arrangement jn wood 
and ivory in the salon which was called by courtesy a piano, an 
applauded her songs and laughed at her jokes. Why, in the nam 
of all the gods, must that wretch Mrs. Manders suddenly Sweep ont 
of the room, and say to Amina in a tone that was sour enough to gall 
us all, and make poor Mdlle. Marcére blush crimson, ‘I am goin 
to my room; there is too much company for me here to-night’? 

I never could quite forgive Mrs. Manders this; and I was ng 
sorry when she went. Her departure came about most strangely, 
She had a favourite cat, and one day her pet fell ill. She declareg 
the landlord of the Pension had poisoned it to spite her. She hadno 
proof whatever of it ; but ‘ I know it,’ she said, with the same look of 
supernatural wisdom that my cousin T. assumes when he wants me 
to believe that he is in the confidence of her Majesty’s Government, 
The cat, shortly before its decease, vomited severely, and by w 
doing spoilt a carpet. This carpet Mrs. Manders was asked to pay 
for; and she had to do so, despite her protest that, as she knew the 
cat had been poisoned, it was doubly wicked to make her pay for the 
results of the crime. She wrote a desperate letter to her husband, 
saying she was miserable here, and begging for a home. He 
replied that she could return to England; and ‘ arrangements wil 
be made for giving you a home, as you so ardently desire.’ 

So Mrs. Manders packed up her goods and departed. 

‘I wish I knew what has happened to her,’ Amina said a week 
after she had gone. But no news of her ever reached us. ‘She 
was ugly and uneducated,’ Amina said ; ‘and yet how sad it all was! 
how sorry one was for her!’ And whatever may later have be- 
fallen Mrs. Manders, she must surely have thought often of that 
compassion Amina showed her with such continual gentleness. 
Coming as it did from no feeling of duty, but simply from Amins's 
own good-will, it touched us all in the Pension Richelieu. It made 
us feel that Amina was wiser than the rest of us; for every oé 
can see comedy, but only the chosen few can distinguish tragedy, 
when the surroundings are ungainly. 






























































LEAVES FROM THE POCKET-BOOK OF A STATE 
PRISONER. 


By Pascua GRovusseEt. 





I. L’HEvRE DE L’ ABSINTHE. 


Wet nigh exhausted with fatigue, I had fallen asleep in an arm- 
chair. It was about four in the afternoon of a dull sultry 2d of 
June. For eight whole days and nights I had not stretched my 
limbs on a bed, and from the 23d of May I had lived the life of 
a salamander in the hell of hopeless battle and wholesale murder 
that Paris then was. Silence at last had succeeded the thunder of 
five hundred guns—the silence of the grave hanging over a holocaust 
of some twenty thousand beings. If an occasional round of rifles, 
bespeaking the supplementary assassination of two or three dozen 
prisoners in the neighbouring barracks, happened to tear the air 
from time to time, it sounded now, through the open window, like 
the mock report of a child’s pistol. In the street below, four human 
carcasses, lying on the footpath in a pool of blood, were still waiting 
for the scavenger’s cart. In the gray sky above, hardly a stray 
smut or a lingering cinder of burnt paper was hovering. 

The room was @ common one at an hotel where I had just 
drifted, a waif and stray from the wreck. Of going home there 
could be no idea. To call on a friend would have been simply to 
serve him with a death-warrant. I had had a wash at a public bath, 
purchased a travelling-bag at the first shop that I had found open in 
a bystreet, and put up at the Hotel des Deux Mondes. ‘ Monsieur 
George Chapuis, barrister-at-law, from Lille,’ was my entry on the 
register. Idid not think the plan a good one, but I had not the 
option of another, and in fact I did not care much, being so tired. 
Not to awake suspicion, I slept in the armchair, with the key left 
in the door. 

A sense of something cold that I felt on my forehead roused 
me from my slumber. It was the barrel of a revolver. Five men 
me Fy clothes were round me, and had taken hold of my arms 

8. 
om, charge you with being Tiburce Moray, the member of the 
a. said the man with the revolver. 
id any one tell you I am not ?” 

u night, then; you are a prisoner.’ — 

This time it is not a joke. Once before, in the course of 
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the ‘ Semaine Sanglante,’ I had fallen into the hands of the 
lars, and succeeded in slipping through the meshes of the py 
But now I am with the police, and there is no chance. They hay, 
known me, every one of them, from the days of the Empire, 

A dense crowd has congregated round the cab in which J 
with the commissaire and two detectives — mostly well-dress 
people, with glossy hats, gloves on their hands, sticks or gy. 
brellas, white faces which never saw the hardships of the war, and 
who have just returned from Florence or the Isle of Wight. They 
gentry are quite overcome with their feelings. They roll furigg 
eyes, clench their generous fists, and, I am sorry to say, are simply 
hooting me. Some of them even go a little farther, and exhibit 
lively desire to have me burnt alive on the ruins of the house g 
the corner. Others throw stones at me; while a pushing inj. 
vidual succeeds in getting the end of his umbrella inside the carriage, 
and poking furiously at the commissaire. He mistakes him fy 
Tiburce Moray. All of them cry: 

‘Down with him! Let him walk! Let him be shot at once! 
Let him be strangled! Let him be quartered! Let him be roasted!’ 

‘M. le Commissaire, you had better put on your sash, if you 
do not want to be cooked like mince-pie in my stead.’ 

And so he does, too, with a vengeance. 

A picket of soldiers which is round the cab experiences the 
greatest difficulty in opening a way for it. On coming down to the 
Boulevard the crowd is so enormous and so madly infuriated, that 
we are at a standstill. A Versaillist general rushes up from a 
adjoining café with a posse of officers. 

‘What is the matter ?’ he inquires. 

When made aware of the case, he addresses the distinguished 
mob, tells them I shall lose nothing by waiting, and that they had 
better not interfere with the proper executioners. 

‘Drum court-martials are sitting night and day for the de 
spatch of business. Let drum court-martials do their work. ‘They 
are quite up to the mark.’ 

Which assertion elicits the approval of a majority in the yelling 
community, whilst some others are still evidently of opinion thst 
drum court-martials fall very short of their divine mission. Meat 
while the cab is suffered to proceed. 

‘ You had better take him at once to General Galiffet,’ stammers, 
with an unsteady eye, M. F., the deputy-mayor at the Mairie Drow 
as the commissaire introduces his prisoner to him. 

This, I should rather believe, bodes no good, although, as I was 
leaving the deputy-mayor’s study, Dr. X., whom I know well 


sight—a spare little sneak in gold spectacles—crawled in with the 
remark ; 
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‘Tt is all right now. I have had the blood washed up and 
chloride of lime spread over.’ ; ; 

Clearly this bodes no good. Why mince matters ? It is per- 
fectly obvious that within a very few hours—it may be a very few 
minutes—I am to be passé par les armes, as the phrase is. I 
rather like the phrase. It is a neat and decent one. When it is 
attered, would it not seem as if the fact that it expresses were the 
most usual and ordinary one in the world? ‘There is something in 
which sounds almost homelike. 

Homelike or not, such things will happen, and I am to know 
ere long what the experience is like. The trifling operation would 
probably have been performed already but for an important circum- 
stance, to which I am indebted for a reprieve : 

‘The general is not here. He has just gone out to his 
absinthe.’ 

Such is the piece of official information volunteered by a young 
fellow in gold lace and red trousers, on the commissaire applying to 
the temporary head-quarters, established in the Palais de I’ Industrie, 
at the Champs Elysées. In consequence of which answer, it is the 
painful duty of the commissaire to have me shut up in the guard- 
room, and to leave me there. 

‘I am very sorry to do so. But you heard what the aide-de- 
camp said. I must go at once and report the news at the Pré- 
fecture.’ 

Really the commissaire seems to be sorry. He would rather, 
I believe, ask my pardon for what is going to take place. My 
apprehension is worth 4001. premium and the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour to him, which cannot but cause him to look at the whole 
allair as a most satisfactory stroke of business, but personally he 
does not in the least desire that I should be shot. One may be 
a police-officer and a man as well. When one has been for three- 
quarters of an hour in a cab with a prisoner, chatting and smoking 
“gars and sharing umbrella-thrusts with him—even supposing the 
pnsoner to be the ‘sinister Tiburce Moray’ in the flesh—it must be 
an uncomfortable feeling to hand him over, without the semblance 
of a trial, to the executioner. This is not the first time I have to 
note the fact: the police, as a rule, are a thousand times better in 
such crises than the profanum vulgus or the soldiery. The latter 
indulge freely in their frantic impulses, in their genuine or assumed 
_ above all, in their immoderate longing of faire du zéle ; whilst 
+ former alone are composed and sceptical, like the passive tools 
ema governments that they are, accustomed to see revolu- 
a rise and fall, to receive to-day the word of command from 

en whom they took in custody yesterday, or to arrest to-morrow 
°se whom they obey at the present moment. 
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I am in a hole of three yards by four, on the ground-floor 4 
the left aisle of the Palace. A field bed—the cleanliness of Which 
seems rather doubtful, as far as it is possible to ascertain jp 
dim glitter of a small grating in the middle of the double-boltag 
door—is the only piece of furniture. Facing my door, another 
one, its exact counterpart: between the two, a square Space of 
a few feet, held by a young Chasseur d’Afrique mounting guard 
sword in hand. 

Groans are coming from behind the opposite door. I Ig 
through the grating at the soldier. He seems to think mounting 
guard a dull business, and has a kind candid sort of face. 

‘I say, chasseur, what is that groaning over there ?’ 

‘Only a wounded fédéré just left on the field-bed. His blood 
running fast.’ 

‘Why, then, a surgeon ought to be called in to dregs his 
wound !’ 

‘Pshaw! what would be the use ? Within half-an-hour or s9— 

A gesture completes the phrase. 

‘O, indeed! Do you suppose it is to be so soon ?’ 

‘Of course it is. You will not be the first ones, you may take 
it for granted. Lots of ’em despatched at La Muette within the 
last few days. But you had better not speak to me, as the 
brigadier might hear, and I should be the worse for it.’ 

A silence. I can walk three paces in my hole, neither more nor 
less. The game is a tame one after.a while. I am struck withm 
idea, and again I flatten my nose at the grating. 

‘Chasseur, one word only. The bodies are stripped, are they 
not ?’ 

‘That depends. When the gear is worth the while: money, 
watches, papers, boots, are collected.’ 

‘Well, look here, my boy. I have a few gold pieces about 
me—one, two, five, six. I am just going to make a present d 
them to you—quite a pleasure to let a fine fellow like you profit by 
the opportunity ; but in return you will take to the address a nol 
which I am going to write down, will you ?’ 

‘I guess I will.’ 

The man’s face is beaming with honest satisfaction. I date 
say he can see an unlimited number of petits verres spread before 
his wide-open blue eyes. : 

The fact is I have eight louis in my pocket, instead of s 
That reserve fund of two, which I keep to myself, might see 
to represent accurately the odds which I stake on my own life. 
does not, however. A secret voice warns me that the insurane 


_ premium is far too high—that my chances are not 1 to 10 


I can hardly help sneering at myself, and at my fine precaution, ® 
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ble hastily a few lines in pencil on a leaf torn out of my 


I se 
pocket-book. 

‘Dearest Ones,—When this reaches you, all will be over. It is 
fom the Palais de l’Industrie that I send you my last love and 
good-bye. I suppose the knowledge of the fact may help you in 
recovering my remains, and I hope it will be a comfort to your | 
grief. Adieu. June 2d, 1871, 6 p.m.—TIBURCE.’ 


The idea that the old dear ones will possibly recover my body is 
of infinite sweetness to me. I feel now as if I had a lesser weight 
on my shoulders. What a strange weakness! How little it ought 
to matter to me where my bones rest, when all is at an end! But 
it is so. No use arguing about an impulse.—The hope was a 
vain one, by the way, as good care was taken by the butchers that 
none of their victims might ever be singled out by a mother 
or a wife. 

Note and money have been pocketed by the private. He looks 
thoughtful now. Gold has softened him. 

‘It isa sad affair, after all. . . . And to think that if I had 
been in Paris too, I should be in the same predicament; for I am 
a Parisian myself, born at Montmartre.’ 

‘Are you? ‘Listed for the war, perhaps ?’ 

‘Just so. I belonged to the Mobile, you know, but enlisted 
for the sake of being on horseback.’ 

‘Well, my boy, mind you go yourself to the address on the 
note. Yu will have a warm reception, I assure you, especially 
if you can take a few items of news—tell them where I have been 
put, or anything of the kind.’ 

The key is turned in the lock of the outward door. At once 
the chasseur has struck the correct attitude. 

They come in to fetch me. This is the time. With a wink I 
bid good-bye to my friend, and I follow the brigadier. A picket of 
four men is in the rear. 

No. It is not for what I supposed. The general has not 
retummed from his absinthe yet. More than one glass, I fancy. 
The reason of my being called out is the formal process of 
Proving my identity, which to all intents and purposes is most 
likely to be the sole legal proceedings in my case. 

The ‘ recorder’ is a dirty little old man in spectacles, with not 
So much as one hair left on his scalp, yellow teeth few and far be- 
Veen, a greasy coat, and a suspicious-looking shirt-collar emerging 
“i cravat rolled in the guise of a rope. Some street letter- 
ie I Suppose, picked up during the battle, and hired on the job 

“se provisional duties. He rejoices in a pair of brand-new 


g zed. ‘ 

g oP eatabric sleeves—whether to protect his coat or to protect 
- II 
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the desk I could not tell ; and he sits on a common chair, in fron} 
of a lame table, in the very middle of the guardroom. Around yy 
on the field-bed, a dozen privates are asleep. The man writes) 
pencil on a large sheet of paper, which his fingers seem to hare 
impressed with several unofficial stamps. Without eyep Lifting 
his sheepish eyes : 

‘Name and surname ?’ 

‘ Tiburce Moray.’ 

‘ Age ?’ 

‘ Twenty-five.’ 

‘Employment ?’ 

‘Member of the Paris Commune, elected by 17,000 op. 
stituents.’ 

The dirty little old man is somewhat puzzled. He looks Up for 
a minute or two above his spectacles, wondering, it may be, whit 
the atrocious monster, a Member of the Commune, is like. They 
shaking his long ears, he resumes, in the most business-like 
fashion: 

‘ Address ?’ 

‘127 Rue Chaptal.’ 

‘Any money, jewelry, papers ?’ 

‘My watch and chain, a gold pin, some small change.’ 

‘Put all down over here. Allright. That is all.’ 

Back to the hole. My friend the soldier is no more on th 
landing. Another chasseur mounts guard in his stead—a bg 
lanky fellow, with a thick moustache, dull eyes, the gait of a dum: 
kard. He is half asleep on his legs, as he leans over his sword. 

Sun must be down. The hole is getting darker every munuk 
Alone on the threshold of death, on the brink of the boundless se 
that edges the world, I cannot help thinking. I think of thedap 
gone by, of vanished happiness, of every one who is dear to me; 
things of yesterday that seem already so far away ; of to-morm 
that I am not to see. Is it in despair or sorrow ? 

By no means. Rather more in wonder. I feel as if! wet 
dreaming awake, or sitting at some extraordinary spectacle, ani 
looking at it with passionate curiosity; as if all this were sit 
cession of events of which I were not the subject but the witness; 
wr rather, as if I were cut in two halves, and there were two beg 
in me, one submitted to an uncommon experiment, the other be 
holding it. Coming death has nothing repulsive in it, butm™ 
that is puzzling. Mixed with my curiosity, a kind of self-pity 
from unpleasant, and a queer sense of the poetry of the situalit 
creeping gradually into my inner self. 


The key again in the lock, and the brigadier with four privates 
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‘Ready ?’ 

‘Yes, I am.’ | 

This time we are going out of the palace to one of the by- 
ileys. A barouche is standing there with the door open—one of 
those large carriages, with two strong horses, which are let on hire 
or middle-class weddings. The coachman is on his seat, with a pair 
of white gloves—no ribbon, however ; no flowers in his button-hole. 
Six gendarmes on horseback, rifle on the shoulder, are in waiting. 
Inside the barouche, three gardiens-de-la-paix in field-dress, with 
revolver in hand. Room for one—for me. 

The door is shut, the coachman gives rein, the gendarmes start 
at a trot—off we are! Where to? I should rather like to know, 
and venture after a while to ask one of the men on the fore seat 
who faces me, always conscientiously holding up his revolver, like a 
wax candle. 

‘No business of yours,’ is the courteous reply. 

The man seems to be in a rage at the audacity of my question. 
He is a good while before he has succeeded in overcoming his 
wounded feelings, grumbling away under his reddish moustache. 
Finally, he comes round somehow. | 

‘T don’t know, after all,’ says he. ‘The brigadier does.’ 

The brigadier is that big fellow who gallops on a fine black 
charger by my side. AsTI look at him, I notice that we are running 
down the Cours-la-Reine. Iam clearly bound either for La Muette 
or Versailles. Which of the two? That is the question. A few 
passers-by stop to look at my retinue. Some of them take their 
ats off, mistaking me for one of the dictators of the hour, I sup- 
pose, or they would rather pelt than salute me. Now we are at 
the top of the avenue; down we go along the quay, along Passy, 
Auteuil. Good-bye, dear old Paris. At the fortifications we stop. 
La Muette, then ? 

No. Only the password to give. A few guards come round to 
have alook at the prisoner, and mutter some vague threats to them- 
selves. I can see they would like to try their sweet hand on me, 
but they dare not; the barouche overawes them. Then on the road 
‘gan, and to Versailles at a brisk pace. 
gm the commissaire has called at once on the civilians, as 
® left me, or he has telegraphed to them, and precise orders have 
nee sent to take me to Versailles. I am to be put by, for some 
a Seg in the shape of a judicial performance. General, this 

What you to linger by your absinthe ! 
on hy strange machine man is! Half an hour ago I had 
* ae. € up my mind to go to the wall; I should have died 
i and yet the present delay is far from unwelcome. A 

“nse of relief pervades me. What is worse, it assumes 
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its lowest shape—that of physical satisfaction. I cannot 

it. The air is fresh and bracing, the road even, and the baronet, 
happens to be well set on its springs. I give myself Up to 

enjoyment of that drive in the country, without a further thouhs 
for the future, whatever it may be. I look, in the fallin ty 
light, at the trees torn up by the shells of two sieges, and hid 
Nature is hard at work repairing. Young shoots haye spring 
out, verdant and thick, already. Spring is on the Wane, aj 
I had not even noticed its coming yet, during those two mon 
and a half of all-absorbing struggle. Night is slowly spreading 
its veil over the ruins with which both sides of the road » 
edged. Stars begin to glitter above and crickets to strike ; 
the grass below their evening song. In the distance, Mount Vuh 


rien lights the windows of its barracks. Everything around mi § 


silent and balmy; everything brings me back to the sense of que 
dreaming-awake, which I remember having experienced on that ren 
road some two years ago, as I drove back at night from the mes 
at La Marche. 

All at once a dark mass is in sight in front of us, whikts 
peculiar stampede, something like the trotting of two or three bu. 
dred sheep, mixed with the heavy regulation pace of a squadron ¢ 
horse, comes within my hearing. At first it is not easy to asc 
tain what it is, although a dim suspicion of it dawns upon m 
mind. As we approach, however, the dark mass melts into dist 
beings. It is a band of Parisian prisoners, afoot, driven by an escar 
of cavalry. As we bear upon them, they are brutally orderedt 
open their ranks; and as we slide past I can discern several 1m 
of men and women, old and young, children and white-hai 
people, all tied arm to arm, and looking eagerly up with eyes fi 


of the wild fire of despair. There they stand, on their dreary ™ J 


to Satory, a motley crowd, assembled by the hazards of the ai 
battle, representatives of every class, of every station in life ; ni 
and broadcloth, professors and workmen, artists and soldiers, 
mothers with infants in arms, poor girls picked up in the streets li 


play the part of pétroleuse in the dismal procession ; none with! § 


hat or bonnet on. Hats and bonnets have been swept oft by th 
tempest of moral order. Many with bruises or blood on their - 
Some with their coats turned inside out by way of derision. 7 
hear the troopers swearing at them, and putting them togeie 
behind me by dint of swords and butt-ends. A woman's 
man’s protest, and it is over. m 

Presently the ghastly vision has vanished, and | wonder, 
a pang of shame, how I dared to enjoy anything—evel ° ‘a 
to the execution-stake—whilst thotsands and thousands ? 


friends were thus driven, like doomed cattle, in the dust of ® 
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t) some unknown abyss of horror and misery. I wonder 
om I am not by their side, tied arm to arm with them, and 
sharing in their sorrow. So much I cannot help saying aloud. 

T wish I were with those poor people !’ 

The harmless remark leads to an unexpected crisis. Hardly 
bad it been uttered, when the brigadier, who gallops by my side, 
and has reason of his own for loathing the ride, thinks fit to 


enter into a rage. 
‘What is he saying ? Hold, coachman! Stop! I am going to 


Jo for him this time !’ 
The conclusion is a revolver-shot, which he fires at me, almost 
int-blank. How he did miss his aim is more than I can under- 
sand. But the fact is F only felt in my face the heat of the shot, 
whilst the bullet, travelling over my left shoulder, imbeds itself in 


the cushion behind. 
The guards inside deem the joke a very bad one, and protest to 


4 man. 

‘I say, brigadier, mind what you are about! You might as 
well have lodged your bullet in some of us! What is the matter 
with you now ?” And a great deal more, spiced in the simple ways 
of camp-vocabulary. 

A rather confused discussion ensues, the burden of which seems 
to be that the brigadier is drunk beyond hope. This is the only 
.— plausible induction which might be taken from what they say. All 
.— ofthem are speaking at one time, without heeding what the others 
— utter, and without ever going to the point themselves. After a while, 

however, by some mysterious device of the craft, they succeed in 
coming to an understanding. It is arranged that if I happen to 
insult them again, I shall be kindly requested to step down to the 
diteh, and my account will be settled at once. But the brigadier 
is not to fire thus at random any more. 

‘These are sad tricks to the fellows inside, don’t you see, old 
boy?” says, in conclusion, the cleverest of the party. 

Galloping again. 

_ The journey is drawing to its close without further incident. 
Sevres is behind us. Here we come on the pavé du roi. The 
carnage ascends a steep street, then drives down, then stops in 
front of a large gate, over which I can read, written in big letters, 
Mason bE Justice. . 

Tam ordered down. The gate opens. A muster of five or six 
as witnesses the proceedings, and by the yellowish light of 
7 "a I can discern their features. A girl of seventeen, as pretty 

. reuze, stares at me in the face, with an astonished look. 

ow !” she exclaims, behind me, in silvery tones. 
si turn back to smile at her, I can see the little witch jump 
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on her feet, clap her tiny hands in charming and ferocioyg delish; 
o™ 


a . { 
: and say, ‘So much the worse for him, the monster!’ “ 
wal 
II. Ceti No. 3. : 

bd - 
NrvE hours asleep; a kind of sport I had not tasted for months spi 
It is a revanche. The bed I would not recommend ag g pattie. at 

larly good one; but there is no such narcotic as the first breath o¢ or 

air in a prison-cell. 


I if Well, it is quite true. JI am a prisoner at Versailles, Cel] No, tim 
ats 8, on the ground-floor of the common gaol. I was not shot yeste. 


day, as there were such odds that I should be. ‘ But nothing for 
i lose by waiting,’ as the old general said, as everything says ty flov 
te me—the logic of events, and the face of my warders here, aj ene 
f the sentry at my door, and the low number of my cell, which] ord 
te know is one reserved for men under capital sentence, and th per 


rounds of fire which I heard yesterday evening as I fell asleep thr 
There is no question about it. Which, however, will be the pn. Pls 


cess? Probably the one I saw described in yesterday’s papers: Du 

i ‘The prisoner is shown into the drum court-martial, made y Kc 

‘ea of the provost and two officers. He is examined, asked if he hy wa 
| anything to say in his defence, and then pronounced interesting 

classé. In the latter case, the execution takes place at once, in su 

one of the yards of the building.’ the 

Is it not delightful? Ofcourse, I am classé. I do not fed ar 

wnteresting at all, not a bit of it. Moreover, I have had the ple dr 

ZY sure of reading, in the same paper of the period, that every ptr - its 

if | leuse taken red-handed by the troops, without a single exception, in 

age had her pockets full of orders signed by me. Perhaps it was s0; th 

| such extraordinary things have been witnessed lately. No ms Tl 

H take—classé. cr 
4 Meanwhile, I am dreadfully hungry. On the table there is 

ae big loaf of bread, and by its side an earthenware pitcher. et, $0 

oe a book for orders at the canteen. One has only to write down whit ti 

| he requires out of a given bill of fare, and after twenty-four hous a 

or so one gets through the wicket what he wants. One, two, tt, tk 

oat thirty white pages. At the rate of one per diem, I dare say I shall ee 

aad not use up the book. Let me begin it, however. 0} 


ae Now let me write home. Dear old mother! What to say to 
ay her? Fibs, of course—plenty of hope, and that sort of thing. 


A voice through the wicket : 
‘Walking out—will you ?’ | 
Why not? What an admirable humbug those gaol regulatioss 
are! Imay be summoned within one hour to the court- 
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Bat meanwhile the rules want me to walk for thirty-five minutes, 
for the sake of my precious health, and I am called out. The 
walking-yard of a cellular prison is a system of triangular patches 
of ground, encaged within high white walls. Those walls diverge, 
ike the spokes of a wheel, from a central turret, in which stands, 
spider-like, a warder, who can thus watch twelve or more prisoners 
ata time as they walk, invisible one to another. Speaking aloud, 
or trying to open communications with neighbours, whose step, 
however, is audible, is strictly forbidden. Men told off for walking- 
time go in and out in succession, so that a meeting is impossible. 

Of all prison-yards, those of the Versailles gaol are conspicuous 
fr their diminutive proportions, and for the beds of parched-up 
fowers, which help in giving them the look of so many cemetery 
enclosures. On the walls, knife-cut inscriptions can tell who are the 
ordinary guests of those enchanting premises: ‘ Volumine, of Mont- 
pemasse, sends good-bye to Bibi.’ ‘I love Frisette.’ ‘ Seventy- 
three days still. Hurrah for the 27th of October!’ ‘ Ducky, from 
Plaisance stretches a twelvemonth for robbery;’ and below, ‘ Does 
Ducky enjoy the ducking ?’ A few German inscriptions—‘ Wilhelm 
Konig von Preussen,’ ‘ Johann Muller,’ &c.—show that the house 
was used as a military gaol during the foreign occupation. 

It is rather hot in this kind of well, on the bottom of which the 
sin now pours down almost perpendicular rays. Life is swarming 
there under various shapes. In the dust, all along the wall, ants 
are hard at work. A white butterfly fairly tries to extract a last 
drop of juice from the core of those poor flowers; a May bug hums 
its awkward tune above ; a pretty sage-green spider weaves its web 
in the corner, and the silly little flies, as they bask in the sun, let 
themselves be caught. I feel for the flies, and I set them free. 
The spider does not like it in the least. My kindness to them is 
cruelty to the other; she will have no breakfast to-day. 

‘Well, let us consider matters. Court-martial at two or three: 
so much for the debtor side. On the creditor page I find a rather 
tidy cell as a waiting-room, a bit of ground with roses and sun for 
: walk, the invaluable boon of solitude, a little time to breathe, no 
a outrages to swallow, no butt-ends at my back: this is 
7 leap as times go. On the whole, I have more than 

e satisfied with my own lot.’ 

7 half-hour is spent. I must go back to my cell. 
ihe : ; but were I not a dead man I should have gone to such or 
site — men and things, read this, written that. How 

~~ anes lighted in the bud! Not to speak of Olympe, whom 

a y in September next. 

if you marry, you will do well: if you marry not, you will 


do ” 
better,” great-uncle of mine used to say. 
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‘He may have been right, the old man. But it is a bitte, pil, 
all, the same, dear girl. 

‘ Better for her sake that the thing should not yet haye been 
done, after all. She will not be a widow. 

‘Of course she will not. But she hardly will forget ine y 
once, poor girl, and hers will be a blighted life. 

‘This looks very like conceit, sir. Remember your authorities. 
tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse. 

‘I will order the firing of the volley myself, if they yy 
allow me. When the bullets go right through the heart, th 
brain, or the spine, it is almost thunderlike. I wonder why 
the feeling may be during the very short space of time betwea 
the first notion of the bullets coming in and the total extinctig 
of sensibility? There is no reason whatever for asserting thy 
thought does not persist for an appreciable while, more or less oq. 
fused, if the brain is not directly blown out. Most certainly, li 
cannot be the simple uncomplex phenomenon that some people fang, 
It does not fly from the body all at once, like a bird from a cag, 
It is the sum-total of the innumerable but distinct chemical traps. 
actions which are going on simultaneously in the millions of am. 
tomical elements of which we are made. One after the other, in 
succession, like the tiny lamps of an illumination when the ail is 
burnt up or overturned, those elements die when some great orgu 
has stopped its action and ceased to send them their pabulum. 
The extinction of some of the number may be very slow. Twenty. 
four hours after apparent death, the beard and nails are ofte 
growing still. Who can tell me whether the pale head of the 
man just killed does not feel dimly the beloved lips which press 
it for the last time? There is Brown-Séquard’s experiment. He 
injected some hot blood in the carotids of a beheaded dog, ani 
called the poor brute to life again—caused it to open its eyes.’ 

My chief thought is an intense contempt for the murderers wh0 
are going to assassinate me. What does that prove? A fine argt: 
ment, indeed ! 

‘One without a retort, at all events.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME ITALIAN CITIES. 


By Oscar Browninc. 





BRESCIA. 


Ir is a consequence of the present method of travelling by railway 
instead of in a private carriage that, while the principal cities of 
Europe are visited by multitudinous tourists, even in short vaca- 
tions, the intermediate places are hurried by, and are only remem- 
bered as more or less excellent refreshment-rooms, or more or less 
tedious junctions. I determined, therefore, this year, during a few 
weeks of lovely autumn, to resist the well-known temptations of 
Milan, Venice, and Florence, and to confine myself to some second- 
or third-rate Italian towns, in which I felt certain to find profit and 
amusement. Accident led me first to Brescia; and I found its 
charms so powerful that it required some renunciation to carry out 
the rest of my plan. Good hotels, clean streets, cheap and excellent 
living were the material groundwork of a traveller’s contentment ; 
and the higher pleasures of painting, architecture, and a kind and 
graceful population filled up the cup of his enjoyment. Each of 
these Italian cities has a life of its own, stretching far back into the 
misty past, and chequered by the varied fortunes which their com- 
mon country has experienced. The records of this life speak to 
the people daily in church and palace; and if they are ignorant of 
its details they are not less conscious of its effects. The unity of 
Italy is still a pasgion. Not a whisper is heard of separation. 
The cross of Savoy is seen in every street of the town and every 
village of the province. The blue lion of Brescia in the silver field 
is only known to the antiquary. But the municipal spirit is as 
strong as ever. The Brescian dialect is spoken everywhere; the 
milestones point to Brescia as their centre > the life-blood of traffic 
flows steadily from head to members; and, for all you hear of it, 
the neighbouring Bergamo might be a town in the south of Sicily. 
Brescia has indeed good reason to be proud of herself. <A project- 
ing spur of the Alps, between the valleys of the Mella and the Chiese, 
dominating the centre of the Lombard plain, was not likely to escape 
Lotice. It first became important as the capital of the Cenomani, 
a Celtic tribe who captured it from the Insubres. Traces of Celtic 
ee are still found in the modern dialect. The speech of 
: : whabitants of the Alpine valleys changes by almost impercep- 

€ gradations as you rise from the plain, until it becomes the 
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Romansch of the Engadine. Local patriotism claims for thig lag the 
distinction of a separate language, and bases its claim on the per. 
fection of its grammatical forms. But most of its phenomena ean 
at least be explained by the influence of Teutonic neighbours On 4 
Celtic race speaking an Italian dialect ; and if there is any bry 
in the chain it is found just at the junction of the tribes. Nieby}p 
advised Bunsen, when he was going to Rome, to observe carefully 
the points where the different races of southern Italians touched egg 
other’s borders. So the modern student of language will find th 
most interesting problems at the point where the enclave of the 
Cenomani or some other ancient tribe cuts into the territory of its 
neighbour. 

In an early stage ofits existence Brescia gave birth to the better. 
known city of Verona; and it is treated by the poet Catullus with 
the piety due to a respected grandmother. Under the Romans jt 
was extremely flourishing; and it possesses some well-preserved 
remains of a Roman temple. The discovery of this monument, 
which, small though it is, makes the buildings of a later age seem 
paltry by comparison, was due to a curious circumstance. Fo 
many years the capital of a Corinthian column had formed the 
base of a marble table in a suburban garden. It occurred to some 
one to dig down to its foundation, when other columns were found, 
large fragments of architecture, masses of moulding, and at last the 
three rooms of a Roman temple. The altars still stood in ther 
places, the steps and the flanking walls were in good preservation. 
In a niche not far from the lucky column which occasioned the dis- 
covery was found the famous Victory of Brescia, a statue of the 
highest art in bronze, which had once been gilded. Large wings 
spring from her shoulders ; her arms are stretched out, probably to 
hold the shield, which has now been supplied to them in wood; her 
right foot is raised, and now tramples on a helmet ; a fillet of silver 
confines her hair. In pose the figure is very like the Venuso 
Melos in the Louvre, and it may represent a Greek original. But 
although the custode assured me that the best authorities take 
it for a work of the finest Greek period, I could not but regard it a 
essentially Roman. It is at all events a noble work, and alone 
repays a visit to Brescia. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Romans had no art of their own. Research would probably show 
that its chain of tradition reached much farther back than the col 
quest of Corinth by Mummius. In the rooms of the temple, which 
an inscription tells us was dedicated to Vespasian, are gathered the 
miscellaneous antiquities of the province, a Museo Patrio, of whic 
the two Brescians who accompanied me were justly, but somewhat 
unintelligently, proud. 

The independence of Brescia begins just at the commencemett 
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of the eleventh century. It has little or no remains of Lombard or 
Frankish domination. In the twelfth century it was the most popu- 
ous town in Lombardy, next to Milan ; and it bore its part bravely 
in the battle of freedom. It was one of the founders of the Lom- 
bard league against the power of the German emperors; it helped 
to raise Milan from the ashes in which Frederick Barbarossa had 
laid it; it sent its contingent to the field of Legnano, which 
was the first dawn of Italian freedom. Its greatest citizen 
during this period was Arnaldo, the pupil of Abelard, the denouncer 
of the sins of the Papacy, the reformer of the Church, the asserter 
of popular liberties. The Brescians have a praiseworthy desire to 
show that Arnaldo was not a heretic; but there is no doubt that he 
had to fly for his life into the recesses of the Alps, and that he was 
burned by Frederick Barbarossa lest his doctrines should pervert 
the world. By the end of the century Brescia had conquered its 
neighbour Bergamo, and obtained a decided advantage in the division 
of territory between them, the territory of Brescia extending to the 
head of the waters of the Oglio, to the confines of the Tyrol; they 
had also taken the carroccio of Cremona in battle, and dragged it 
in triumph into their church. Prosperity brought its usual conse- 
quences: the city was torn in sunder by the quarrels of rival families ; 
and it was obliged, like other Italian cities, to intrust the adminis- 
tration of justice to a podestd, a foreigner, who would not be likely 
to favour any party in the State. It is a credit to Brescia that, 
while she submitted to this régime herself, she was asked in her 
turn to lend magistrates to other cities of North Italy, and that 
they acquitted themselves extremely well. Monuments still remain 
of those times. As you enter the inner town you are met by a 
square tower of massive stones, crowned with machicolated battle- 
ments, gracefully forked and surmounted by a large bell. The face 
of the tower bears a huge and intelligible modern clock, and the 
base is occupied by a rich and generous fountain, by the sculptor 
Bagnadore, one of the seventy-two which spread a freshness over 
the city even in the dog-days. This is the Torre della Palata, 
the tower of the stockade, standing where an old stockade once 
defended the city gate. The podesti lived in the Broletto, a square 
building, with a noble fountain in the centre of its court. There 
are few remains of its antiquity or its grandeur. The arms of the 
governors which surrounded its walls were carefully defaced by sus- 
ag Austrians. A little debased fresco-painting in the corridor 
8 the only roba antica which the porter ‘has to show. 

After the death of Frederick II. Brescia led the crusade of humanity 
gem wos da Romano, a monster who united in his person all 
ie €s which are found in the long list of Italian tyrants. Brescia 

conquered by him, and the inhabitants were punished with 
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a refinement of cruelty which the medixval annalist describes 
with an unholy pleasure. Some nobles who conspired against him 
were fastened to large blocks of stone in the middle of a field, and 
left there to die of hunger. ccelino had often delivered himself by 
his courage and strength, but he was at last overcome at the bridge 
of Cassano, and died of his wounds in the Castle of Soncino. Brescia 
suffered like other Italian cities in the struggles of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines for supremacy. In the main she was faithful to the 
Guelph cause, the cause of liberty; but the Ghibellines sometimes 
got the upper hand, and the victory of either side meant destruc- 
tion to its adversaries. Lying, as it does, midway between the 
powerful cities of Milan and Venice, we should expect the future of 
Brescia to be linked with both, and its character to partake of the 
character of either. Such, indeed, we find to be the case in its 
history, its architecture, and its art. Soon after the death of 
Eccelino it became subject to the family of Della Torre, the prede- 
cessors of the Visconti, or lords of Milan, and, after a short subser- 
vience to the powerful Scaligers of Verona, it submitted itself to the 
Visconti. These sovereigns united a love of art and tasteful magni- 
ficence with a hideous cruelty and a crushing despotism, in a 
contrasted union which is familiar to all students of the Middle Ages. 
Brescia was not their place of residence, and was treated by them 
with more respect than Milan. The older churches of Brescia, such 
as St. Francesco, show a likeness to the older brick churches of 
Milan. ‘The traveller misses in Brescia the long line of balconies 
and columned porticoes which gives to Verona the appearance of a 
land Venice. 

But Brescia did not know its own happiness. It complained 
that the Duke never came to the town; the very ambassadors who 
were sent to make the complaint waited a whole year in Milan 
without seeing the Duke. So, in 1426, they determined to sur- 
render themselves to Venice, and hoisted the standard of St. Mark 
on the tower of the stockade. The cloister where this agreement 
was made still exists, but it is attached to the military bakehouse; 
its colonnades are crowded with sacks of meal, and the frescoes on 
its walls are scarred and torn by branches of firewood. Brescia 
remained in the hands of Venice until 1797. The municipal 
palace, called by the Brescians La Loggia, stands as a monu- 
ment of the change. It is a graceful Renaissance building, the 
combined work of Palladio and Sansovino, who modified an earlier 
design. As the ally of Venice, Brescia stood the siege of Piccinino, 
one of the greatest and the worst rewarded of the condotticri leaders, 
and the onslaught of the French in the war of Cambray. Gaston de 
Foix took the town after an obstinate resistance, and the Chevalier 
Bayard, sans peur et sans reproche, was heuine into the Palazzo 
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Cigola to be healed of his wounds. The palace still stands fresh 
as the day when it received him as its guest. 

In nearly every large Italian city we become acquainted with new 
artists and new forms ofart. The great artists of Brescia are Roma- 
nino and Alessandro Buonvicino, who is better known as Il Moretto. 
In Berlin or London we see their works and pass them by; here we 
learn their true value and place in the history of art. They are 
generally reckoned as pupils of Titian ; but Romanino never studied 
under him, and it is doubtful whether Moretto was influenced, 
except by his pictures ; yet they belong, in their richness of colour 
and their wealth of imagination, to the Venetian school, tempered and 
modified by other influences. Moretto may be called the Luini of the 
school of Venice. Born fifteen years after Raphael, he had studied 
his drawings, and drew from them much grace and sweetness, but 
also something of academic coldness and formalism. The loving 
tenderness of his women, the subtle charm of his designs, the silvery 
tone of some of his best pictures, are the products of his own nature. 
No one can look unmoved at ‘ St. Ursula and her Companions’ in St. 
Clemente,—which, though scorned by Cavalcaselle, seemed to me 
most beautiful,—or at the altar-piece in the same church, or at the 
‘Coronation of the Virgin’ in the church of San Nazzaro, without 
bemg profoundly moved. ‘The public gallery is full of his works. 
Perhaps the most interesting of them is a picture in the church of Our 
Lady of the Miracles, in which the reverent bishop, St. Nicholas, is 
presenting four little boys to the Virgin and Child. One child 
holds the bishop’s mitre, another the traditional apples, while two 
more hide behind his robes. The Virgin holds out her hand with 
motherly tenderness, and the holy Babe holds another of the saint’s 
apples and fondles its mother’s cheek. An inscription tells us that 
the picture was painted in 1530, at the expense of Galeazzo Rovelli 
and his pupils. Was it an ex-voto for their success in a competi- 
tive examination? Again, in the Palace of Martinenghi della 
Fabbrica, a little room looking on to the garden is painted with 
trellis-work, Eight young ladies of the family are seated on the 
balustrade, each with her favourite pet. The room, with its floor 
and ceiling, is as fresh as the day it was designed. Romanino is a 
spuit of a different temper ; he vied with Moretto in friendly rivalry. 
But it was the contest between the wind and the sun ; he could not 
war with the melodious accents of his friend. His easel pictures 
are full of merit, but they are constrained and lack individuality ; in 
fresco he is himself. Here he revels in huge figures and strange force- 
ful attitudes. The critics say that he knew nothing of anatomy and 
little of drawing; but his forms often recall the strength of Michael 
Angelo, Many of his frescoes have perished. Outside Pisogne, a town 
on the Lake of Iseo, the church of a suppressed Franciscan convent 
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is painted by him without and within. The heads are coarse gnq 
rustic, too large for the bodies, but full of life. One figure o 
horseback is, by tradition, the portrait of a peasant of the valley, 
whose descendants still bear the same countenance. Unhappily the 
church is a prey to rain and wind, the walls are cracked with 
nitrous exudations, and there is but little left of the ancient glory, 
Would not the Arundel Society be better occupied in rescuing these 
dying treasures from oblivion than in copying pictures w hich are in 
no danger of being lost or forgotten ? 

Since the sixteenth century the Muses have not smiled op 
Brescia. Three great buildings represent the three last centuries, 
The new cathedral, with its white-marble columns, its stately cupola, 
was the gift of the seventeenth; the eighteenth gave the town its 
public library, and the nineteenth its campo-santo. The Brescians 
of to-day are prouder, I believe, of the last than of any other. It 
is indeed a happy town. The people are courteous and quiet, full of 
gaiety and good-humour, hardworking, and, to all appearance, of 
good morality; religious, as a priest told me, but I fear very 
ignorant. Indeed, the ignorance of her people is the first debt 
which Italy has to redeem. The children play about these perfect 
monuments ; the beauty which surrounds them makes them civilised 
and gentle; they are gifted with mirth and music; the culture of 
six hundred years has left deep traces upon their minds. But to 
them an old picture or statue is nothing but a piece of roba antica; 
they know not whence it comes and care not whither it goes. ‘They 
turn aside from the rich and harmonious tints of Titian and 
Moretto to admire a kaleidoscope window of gaudy glass or some 
stencilled horror of blatant aniline. But Italy may well hope for 
the future: the material is there ; education will do the rest. 











TIME’S PROTEST. 





‘True has grown old,’ so whisper feeble mortals ; 
No sign of age lurks in my lusty stride. 
Of all who left with me last century’s portals 
How few there are who linger at my side! 
Gaily with me Life’s onward path was taken ; 
Yet they are gone, while I remain unshaken 
To look upon them in their fallen pride— 
I, who beheld the splendour of the past 
Melt like the last flake of the winter snow, 
In fanes with sand o’erblown and ruins vast, 
Watching the generations come and go. 


What if my locks-are gray ? The strength and glory 
Of vigorous youth are mine. Behold my deeds! 
Behold the wrecks of empires, read the story 
Of tower and monument o’ergrown with weeds. 
Plan, build, vain man; while I, the past destroying, 
Stay for my pleasure, with the present toying, 
Until the future my fierce hunger feeds ! 
I break the captive’s chain, the conqueror’s sword, 
The monarch’s sceptre and imperial show ; 
While, viewless as the wind upon the sward, 
I watch the generations come and go. 


God touched the rock of night, and forth came swelling 


From age to age my broad unfathomed stream ; 


I flowed through depths where mystic forms were dwelling ; 


_ I saw the spheres flash like a wondrous dream 
Upon the sleeping chaos, and I aided 
The growth of worlds whose very names have faded, 
While I exist, upheld by the Supreme. 
And yet my forehead is unwrinkled still, 
As, hand in hand with happiness or woe, 
I move without a sigh, without a thrill, 
Watching the generations come and go. 
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TIME’S PROTEST. 


Kings, statesmen, warriors, like a breath have perished, 
And all the millions who have filled the globe ; 
The mighty ones, in other ages cherished, 
Are dust brushed lightly from my flowing robe. 
I smile to think what dreams and aspirations 
Have filled men’s hearts and overthrown vast nations, 
Seeking my hidden mysteries to probe. 
Like withered leaves before the autumn gale, 
The multitudes are driven to and fro; 
While I before the Future hold the veil, 
Watching the generations come and go. 


' The sad To-day, the ever-bright To-morrow, 

Like bane and antidote, pour from my urn; 
I dry past tears, or ope the fount of sorrow, 

From ages past till suns shall cease to burn ; 
Through fate, through circumstance, my path is riven, 


On this world’s ruin I shall mount to heaven ; 
I came from God, to Him I shall return, 
And, pacing earth as in the centuries gone, 


With footsteps neither hurrying nor slow, 
I wait the advent of the final dawn, 
Watching the generations come and go. 


JOSEPH VEREY. 
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